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Hi w,,-r,% r-^'^ -,-f -r— T.-l ^,yr,^-^\r 11 T--.rT-': 



V T- T » ■_- T i 



"Ycv: nay as v.'cll open the boolc and ts fx:! 
cVjouI your plnn2 to t^c;-^ vlth." 



honoLt 



7. Rc::l:itcr and havs reeords of all participants Kherevcr 
, roiclble. 

e. Participation should te "based on a •.".•ritten discipline 
or upon Eor.t set of principlea or c&nititu'cion, 
IJo crceptloncr. should be sade. 

9. Probler.s arir.e betv.'e«n p-rrsons in groups ^ Ioy-i",irl 

relationships develop resultins in "ftlcppy :?abiic 
cer/.onat rat ions of personal affection . Slopr-y 
cltethins should be avoided. 

10. fsychologlcal problens arisA • If possible, a nature 

person with experience in family roiatlonchips should 
have a leading role. 

11. rrne t;hite participant in civil richts activ: .iea, 

crtpeclally in the "Deep South" facf-s specl.-'- 
proble«3: how to live with and c".rjaunicai-'! ;rith 
IJegroeo; he nay be treated as a tt .ond-cli.:;:* 
participant. 



"Vv':^^t's Ahead for the Am^- 
12th Str&et, Philadelphia 
cpealicrs frcr. the Corjaunl 
and other leftiit groups., 

tive of the ?iillov:5hip of 

He stattd there is a lone 
Eovcnsnt is eatabliohed; 
not revolution. He notftd 
hood; that secret police, 
as a temporary tciergency, 
Itcelf 1» the eneny. ne. 



_ a siTT.posiuit entitled 
FicarTTef t?" was held at 124 South 

on Karch 15^ 1957. In addition to 
Bt Party, the Socialist Worice-'ii Party 

CHAflLSS V-'AlivZHi cpolce as a re -resenta- 

r.econciliation, a pacifict 

way to go before a real z: 
that the situation, is one c 

that the aiR la for Justic 

6pies> etc., foisted on th 

are all part of violence a 
stated he desired nonvlolen'- 



le group, 

.ist 

:aan valu^-s, 

id brother- 

rople 

rar 

evolution . 
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A.:-:::^.:c>j: fTuZH'Os ?eacz; cojccT-m, ?hi-Oi:l?hia, 

?A. ___„ 

Ke Bald that any prenature plans for union ol" »oclall£t groupi 
vould fall; the Cor—unlst ?arty has been dlscrelitel, and that 
the /xerlcan left le safe only by ute of nanvlelence . 



An article in the "Sundaj^ Bulletin/. Identified above, Itsue 
of December 15, 1963, captioned "Quakers Provide the Kalntpring 
of the Peace Movenent Here" quoted CHARLES WAIXER EC saying 
"The CoKn-aniit Koveeent in the United Statei 1b dead, they 
have no Influence.." The article notes that WALKER is a 
Q\iakftr who vras sentenced to four years Imprlftoraaent during 
"World "War II as a conscientleuB objector. 

""" The manual then discussed public relations and su^gesti 
brief "biogr-aphical sketches of well-known civil rights lesiers, 
press releases, news »edla, etc. It instructs that prei::-' ra leases 
should read like a news story and should Include Vho, Vhat, iMhere, 
W-*en and "Why in the first sentence or two. - . • ' 



The following suggestions for publicity ca»paign6 are 
included: 

Keep leaflets readable, down to earth, use Ingllsh iuited 
to the locale, don't promise what yau can't deliver. 

The ttanual then outlines & auggested format fcr a Meeting: 

1. Call to order 

2. Kinutfts of isrevious meeting 

3. Susnary of correspondence 

4. '■■ Reports of special officers 

5. Handle old or unfinished business 
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6. Kew business \ 

7. Good and welfare 

8. If no further business, adjourn \ 
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Cltli:er;?hi.p ar.d Voter ReglBtriiCior, 
(Chapver 3) 



^al Etates.J'in r.:i;ch of the South rer-re:;i.i -"m Ir 
the lav;, orprec^^jion a v:ay of life, :i:-.d vcerlns 'frou thfr p:.-:r. of 
'our v;ay of life' is not tolerated r.v :;^I. Here an i:idc --c^ndent 
idea is subversion that nust te nC:-jclc:-i:;d, for each bit of 
Intellectual initiative rer.rc-rcntc a threat, irt^^^roc:; h-vo learned 
vhat is ncce::sary for Irir.odiate Gurviv;.!: that cilftnce 1:> safest, 
GO vol-untecr nothins and tell 'thcr,' or.l^- \;hat they v.-ant to hear — 
... tour Job: to help ther;: bi.-£in to Question., to help the people 
sfte this hopftj and inspire thon to go after It.. :» 

■ ■* ■■> 
Suggestions for. teaching a^d "dlGcty-oion leador::hl?" 
in a coEL^unity invojvf-d in a civil ric>.tc p'r.'bblcr.: include- 
relation of subject ir^tter to participants' level of under ::tandinsj 
keep claccrocu atiF.osphere Inforzial; prepare presentation carefully; 
lead but do not doninate discussion; encourage participation 
by everyone . 

The nanual then sets up a typical budget for a three weelc 
voter recistratlon project involvin- 2C persons plus t;:o leaders. 
The total is ^800 plus travel expensr-i. 

The nanual notes that in r.any Southern states there are 
percentagfi wist as rsanv poor whites, '^.x:;iudtd fror. polit;i: :: as 
Negroes; that In' the 1S70'C and lS£o = s thai'e was a powerf 1 
alliance in the South between the poor v;hitcs and the c::- 'ave 
population.- The final objective of current carpaigns to 
refranchioe the >ftsro zv,'', poor v:hite i:. to resurrect that :^lllancft, 
to forge a politlcal-fc. - In the South which will bo li:,ial, 
pro-trade union, pro-civil righto. This coalition will hr.\-& to do 
away with 'the present Dixiecrat blockade- of progressive legislation 
in Vashington, D.C. 

V.'orkshop in Direct Actior 
(Chapter k) 

V'orlcshops may involve lecture and theories as part of the 
schedule, but the real aiaa ifl practice. 
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;'.'■ Five gocd reaaon:; for wor"*c::riop:: are llctcd: '"■. 

1. To practice e^cillo 

2. To understand j-cur opponents 
3- 'i'c "build up EC rale 

4. To get rid of tensions 

■ 5* "^o Ei2.k3 for acre democracy. 

"Roie-piayins" or "coclo-drana" involvoc tv;o or =;oro 
persons coontan^^dusly acting out rolc-s in the context of rial 
problems vhlch the group faces. T:\e leader ceflnes the problon, 
cete the scene, cacts tho characters, corrjasnces the action .and' 
ends it Vhen the point has been r^de , 

Several "scenarios" of role playing aro included in the 
nanual. "~ ' ^ 

Or:e ersjr-ple concerns an eviction. A group of civil Tights 
demonstrators is blocking access to a tcnetaent to prevent a 
constable fro;;: evictlnc a tenant v.'ho has been participatin;:; in a 
rent atrilce* The constable and several "citi^ena urge the- {ir^up 
to obey the law and ir.ove out of the v;ayj then the constable and the 
police officer threaten the group with arrest if thoy do not uova. 

The t-zorks^op leader then discusrcs the above cct of facts 
with the participants and night ask duftstions cuch as: Hov; do the 
denonBtrators respond to the other cltisens and to the cor. stabler 
Hov: do they respond to the officer? 

A cact is then selected of three or four denonc : .torc^ 
tvo or three citlsens, r constable, one or sore police c^T-Ccrt who 
ther^ act out the part& assigned thca. 

Other carr.ple scenarios are "The Congrcssnan." "'••-.. 
Barber Shop." "The l-lagifltratc'a Court/' "The Cell/' ^'Thc yitr^cet 
Line/' ana ^'Thc March/' 
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DitTL-ct Action T.'.ctlcs 

(Chapter 5) . ' 

Th& nanusl ctatec that one catalog of 'r.cr.violent action 
li&tc 6'4 different rr.ethccis of nonviolence vhich h?.ve hzc^n used 
historically. 

The tianual llr^ts those v:hlch appear to be noct significant 
"\-^ for the current civil rights strus^le. 

1, Marches an3 parad-^s. 

- Th.& nanual state:; that a connon ncthod of discrcditlnc 
icarches and parade c. ic to describe then: as disorderly and violent. 
-■-Tt;6 steps can eliminate the validity of this chargo (a) Either 
Bilence or singing in' unison (3) Set up a systea of leadership. 
Including a nart-hal^ and a niup.bfer of line leaders, 

2. riclceting and jr^giling. 

The difference bctr-.'sen picketing and a vigil l3 that a 
vigil is loziser and is held in a r.edltatlve spirit. Often a vlcil 
iK held around-the-clock for several days. 

The nan-oal liets a "Sanple Discipline" for picl:ats -which 
Includes: 

(a) Attitude of good v.'ill in face of provocation 

(b) Konretali- :-on to violence 

(c) Abide by decisions cf person in charge 

(d) If arrested, eubitit with pronptness and cor.poiurft 

(e) frocptness in appointments and carrying out of 
assigned taolcc. 

Suggostiont offered to organise an effective pic: ;t line 
Include; ' • 

-■'^> (a) AsstHble soziei/nere other than where picket i.lll be. 
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thcr. £iC' to place in group. 

(b) Rcl'er quest: jnerSj, press, or pcllco tc pcr:;&n irV 

(c) Valli ercctls'-, te careful in ucc of language, no 
profanityj etc. 

(d) As^icn tv;o Isaflcteers to each locatian rc Icaflcting v 
car. continue if on* Icafletcer tcco^cs involved, vith- £.■;; 
questioner, ■ . ' -; ' " 

littering, etc.) 
(f) Avoid unnecessary ccurrying about. 

3, Fraternisation. 

Uaed In countries occupied by a foreign power. Thi* 
was effective In sor.e instances In Korvay under Kasl occupation, 

4. "Haunting" 

i . 

This is a c=;anc of reminding officials o: the ln;;orality 

of their behavior; voluntet^rs follow theu everyi.'htre they go. In 

India, curing Gandhlan strusslcs, arrocts were ri^e but volunteers 

"haunted" the authorities until they were sick of It. 

/■ 

5. Leafletms 

6. Renouncing honors 

I.e. IJegro itudents ciight send bacl: Aiaerican Legion School 
Awards; J^^egro veterans svight send back ?/.edala of Honor. 

IToncooperation can take oey/sral foms including: 

7, Strike 

8, "Hartal" 

This Involves staying at hone a full day or uorc . This 
shows unity and self -discipline. The populace uocd thifl drvic» during 

*■.•• . ' . 
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the lSz:0 ::u;.^-ria- r,.v.--u... , . 

9. Ccni-ur.trs' boycott 

. »-,. i-i- . "bus boycott 

' " „. .,e.-'= or sricvan«= asalr.-.. landlord. 

Kcra:::^! to pay re- .tc«--c o. t, 

11. School boycott 
,^ 12, Tax ^ci^:i5£■i 
'"" .-V^y pay th. polic. vho ^r^ beating you?" . 

pi.ect nonviolent Intervention Includes: 

13. Sit-ins 

Ih. The fast 

^v. >,.-- t— -ole of t-nls technique. 
Gandnl was the be^. c^^-^pxe 

15. Reverse etrlke < 

. - .n Sicily m 1956 voluntarily repalrea 

a public road that ^^^^^^^J^-^t^^ arSa and the sovemr:=nt. s 
attention to severe un.^.p.c.... en. _ ... 

^^^T,,«^. to deal v:xtr, i^'. y- , 

f.lla.. to a ^ ^It^-u.h this method loo-r. hai-nxe.s 

The ns-nual .tat.. T ; - '^!;^^5^^ricrbcon regarded ao a 

enough at fir=t fl^t^J^^^J^ lAl^t:.. have ^^V},^^^t etop 
.ufflclont thr.at oc .n.. . 6v.^^^ ^.^_^^^ ^,^ ^^^^,^ atuenptlng 

ir.prlconed and^e^cn in ^o. 
th&u f roa v.'or>:.Lng . . • • , 

X6. .onvlcl.nt Interjection and obstruction 

■ . . ni.c-r one's body betv.-een another peraon 

This in'-'o^^:** 5^5^;;/ 

and th* objective of his vor^. 

4. /'^^Jisisi^w^^^^^^^^w^ 
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Ont cT the r'.osi- 6rr,r-.r.i:lc ind hl.-hly publicl-rd eio::;ple» 
of this techr.ldv.e occurred in early 19^^ at a Clevelr.r.u ccr.iitructlcn 
oltc v.'hcre ::evcral actiorAsts lay Qov-n In front of a builds::*:?. _ 
A KiniEve:', steini; tr^^t: the operator night reverce dirsctlor., Cdy 
dovn behind the bulli^scr and i;aa irilled. 

Coun^er-DejTtOnEtratlon Operations 
(Chapter 6) _^.^ 

rages 78-79 :;tate In part, "Rer.cr.ber that the opponent 
would like J if possible, to provoke your izro\:p into vile r ^-ater:er.ts, . 
inaccurate or- £xas"&ratcd accusations X'.'hich cannot be proved, 
.race calling, undignified behavior, confvi5ion and disorderly behavior 
.; - fighting arons the leaders, desertion froa the ran'j:s, and outright 
violent retaliation." 

To atten:pt'to avoid this the authors auesf;st di3ciT>line, 
calmess, restraint, education and orsanlsation. If attac:;3d, thfty 
sugsest one alternative night be to say. to the assailant in a cala 
voice, "Sir, s:ay I ask you a quisstion?" Tnsy also susssst that if 
a group is under attack they night start tpDntaneously singing a 
hynn together. 

■ "Tough" policing of civil rights falls Into two categories'. 
. . "Alabasia Syste:a" ' • ^ 

This involves the lack .of pol:'.ce protection for civil 
rights demonstrations ana pei^=ats the forr-ation of nobs (e.g. 
Freedois Riders, 1^51). 

"Mississippi Systen" 

Forbids the fornation cf nvoba and use- police authority 
to crush civil rights demonstrations. 

In the Worth tv.-o variations of the Kl^sisclppi cyaten 
(1) the "hard'= line disperse or else, and (2) "soft glove" , -■ 
technique. Initially, followed by polite rec^ests to disperse, 
then veiled tht'&ats, for crarr.ple to have leading deiaonatrators 
coRaitted to Eental institutions for observation.. 
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The test possible cor;blnation la to have a Kell <■ '^anlsed, 
well educated r.r'verr.cnt; corr.blned v.-itft ""itfsal ppllce' t::c'tiCi. . " 

Police Tactics 



Once ohey have received orders^ 'police and troc;,:- 
don't care about objective of der-.onstratibn . They are cor.csrned 
whether they are dc-allns v:'' th a crov;d, a cob, or a riot. The 
authors define a crov;d in ..otlon as a nob; a riot as a cistsrbance 
of three or r.ora persons v:ho want to overcone any cppocition to their 
action ty lawf'al or unlawful ucans. 

Officers i'ind It :r.or«; practical and less dan£;erou3 to arrebt 
./randosi cltlsens.at the edge of. the nob rather -than a leader or 
speaker in ths center. 

Individuals can b« controlled nore easily than groups. 
Police officers try tol drive the crowd away froa sensitive areas 
by use of gas^ horses (also referred to as cavalry by authors), 
dogSj fire hosea, etc. "Sleeper" elenents are ■ ooEetir^es planted 
behind the police "aklrnil:;h line" to set up a counter de.-o.-.atration 
to divert an attaclcing police unit. 
'i ■ 

The eianual T-oints out that there is no d^jfoncs ig^inst ga? 
attack except nasks or leaving the area. The irj=sdlate r::-ction 
is to panic and run. The authors warn against this and urge an 
orderly dignified^etreat . 

The Uiife of cavt" -y and dogs is chiefly psychological. 
"Sone dogs are trained o.,'. y to hold, not to bito, but don't count 
on It." 

Dcnonctrators are v?arned against lying down in front 
. or horses as severe injuries will result. 

The authors suggest a "hunan chain" to withstand; :jressure 
of fire hoscsj but warn that other counterdeKonctratlon operations . 
generally follow. 

The v;hlte participant is regarded as an outside agitator, 
a CoTi.'nunlst, as a llght-slclnned Negro, and if a v/oran, C; -."ostitute. 
■ Violence, if it erupts (in thiJ "Deep South") tends to focuj on the 
v/hlte plc'icet. 

You can recognise police or FBI photographers t'?c;iuse they 
take photosr of individual dCTXonstratora rather than of the ontiro 
. action, »l6- 
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Arre::v. av.d the Courts 

A ^;^lic.e^::an dote not need a vrr^rrant to arrest a c^aanctrator 
he sec2 c.o=i.lttir.£ a felony, nicderr.tsanor or oyjruiary offencci. 

ir the deronstr^-itor fecit he it' not c^llty sna Vi -late 
arrest, the officer can ugc; all necestari' force to arrest ;hi6 

Irjr.ediately at the tirr.t of arrest the denonstratcr hss 
the rlj^ht to as',: why he is being arretted; "before being cu^-stionod 
at the police ttation follov.-ins the arrest, the police Kust tell 
Che arre = ;;ed person of the chargt ar-ainst hlr.. "In itiany placea 
the police have the -right o fingerprint and photograph you," 
according to page 91 of the nvanual. 

Constitutional rights and prlvilesea are then discusced 
In soce detail as they&frect persons under arrest. 

In aurjr:ary offense cases the arrested person has 
additional rights (beyond those afforded in the cai;ea of felor.ieo 
and rdadeneanorc) . (1) The Justice of the ?eace auct aot how 
the person pleads, (2) the arrentcid person can t'- 11 his side of 
the story, (3) he can have his ovm witnesses, (4; if the Justice 
of the ?eace finds hla guilty, he laust tell hip. exactly vmat he 
found hi=i guilty of and the penalty thereof. 

The Eianiial urges that a iav.yer "be. retained If por^.iible , 

The rjinual cautions "..A realistic view vrould th:;refore 
be that conGtitutiOnali. rights are an extrenely relative ratter, 
and that in nany instances Involving civil rights activity, the 
civil rights workier siay as well forget they exist," 

■ ■ irr.& Kanual quotes the U,S. Civil Highto Corjiilssion (19ol) 
that ..."2:csroes feel the brunt of official brutality proportionately 
i:ore than any other group. Approzlnately tv;o out of every three 
cc»:.-iainta (received by the Dcpartixent of Justice) originated In the 
17 Southern Btatea and the District of Columbia,.," 
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Clvtl rlry.zz ri^ittcrs thcit Klr.d utj in federal cc ; . 3 are 
UEviclly i.a--jc-rs Involvinp^ violations of injuncrion:; Sr:.:; .■ : by 
federal dlztvL.ct crurt (L-5 dictrlcts) or appeals fron: St--.;: 
E\:prc'-::e courts. 

The ;:^r.ual allercs (p£:;e 95) " • '• . ^"^S ?^-^ ^-= t--^- 
notcrlcu:-.!" Icjx. i:^ rr&ppins in Zo help civil rigr-'oc dcir." r.L-ratorE, 
even v.'hen brutality against Gcnonstrai^ors \-;zz proceedi:-:^ ri^ht 
in front cf the - agents ." _t rhould not bs a = s-jjr.ed that Kc^ro 
police officers are l jT;-.-athetlc; rose of thftc "lec-n over ^ - 
baclr.v-£:rds" to bft toush. 

Civil rights leaders owe :' : to the de=cnstra.tor3 
answers to the follo*>'ins: 

(1) Vhy are w« denon at rating? 

(2) At what point will he "call it off?" 

(3) Are ve likely to bo arrested? 

(4) Will we accept bail? ■ 

. ' -f " 

(5) . If arroKted, in t;hat priority wll'^ te r&lzs^ztd 

(icagft camera, students, etc.) 

(6) How jEuch \i:ill we cooperate with police. 

(7) Have we announced In advcince our Intention of 
breaking the law? 

(8) Shall we reciain in Jail rather than pay flnea? 

(9) l';ill legal action be taken asalnct officials who 
"rough" us up?" 

Jail 
(Chapter 6) 

Dftconttratora are urged to wear loose, tough clothing, two 
seta of underv;ear (while in Jail can wash one sot while \:raring the 
other) to have uvreatcr or trenchcoat, toothbrush, doodor2.!;t, »oap. 
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clsaret'ccr, toilet r:-per, klcenei, notepaper, ballpc-lnt r>- ii reTllls , 
ir^you Kunt vear glaiisfts, tay-s thcr. on. 

Under th* heading "."eeplns mp Moral*, "■ pss« 105 -f tho 
rjinual ::tatcc that Dor.e exriau:.tcu clv^l rlc^ti v'c^'-.ccrc l:.. •_: ron/arc 
to ,lail as a r>lacc tr.cy can catch up on thfilr clee?. Si.r.:"^ns* 
lecturing, "J'"ole--3iaylr.£;," tharins of ezpsrlencer, etc., are 
r.'a2^t;c;tcd to cor.bat borcdor., al::o projects to contribute to prlccn 
life such as a nevcpaper, -^aint-up, fir -up, etc. 



The authors do not r£Cc::nnierjd noise laaliivs as a i*om of 
agitation to obtain concessions v.'hile in jail as it can lead to 
destruction "of property, rioting, etc., vhlch is alien to the 
nonviil^int;; discipline. 

^ Sit-doims outsi<ae the cell oi* when covins fro.-:: one 
placG to another are an additional protest method. 

Another Kethcd Is the hunger strike. Generally 
prisoners engaglr.s in a hunger strike ^rink water; not to do 
so is fatal in ten to fifteen days. Sonie fasts taking only 
water have lasted tv:o months or more. 

IJonviolence and Arnied Defense 
(Chapter 9) 

Because of a "sense of desperation" v;iiicti has 
developed in recent years vdthin the Negro Co:niunity there 
has been an increased attack on the tactics and coacepta 
of nonviolence and an increased interest in the tactics of 
arraed d& tense. 

Advocates of various bran«33 of Black Kationalisra 
criticize nonviolence on several grounds. 

1. Knov/ledgv,- that iTegroes are aroed and will 
defdnd thercselves deters aggression. 

The authors answer that violence does not deter 
violence; that nonviolent action deters brutality better tJian 
violence does. 
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Another critici^T. is thr-t nonviolence ir for-cf. ;— . to the 
'r.al-ion'E v.T.v of doins thin^c. ):c-c;roes have for cenruri'- ■ ::en 
the victir.s' of violence, and this has bc-co:.ia a part of '. ■ ■.■• 
v^y of life, Nonviolence is the tactic of the vjjLte rdt 
class intellectv.p-1, not of the Ne^ro v.-orXinG-class. 

The authors' rcbuttcl to this ar^-i^^.^-t is that . ■•; 
roots of ncn\*iol6ri action i;-; Ar;erica co bacV- to P^rritar. 
Massachusotts and to colonial Pennsylvania (C:ua--:or influ.j.. ;2). 
The boycott v.-as us^sd d'aring the American Revolution; the 1 .bor 
uoverr.ent has laade full use of nonviolent tactics. The G-.:.:3n 
Rule and the Christian ethic are part of the Ai::erl<ian way of 
life. 

Another arsur^ent for violence is that racism ia a 
.dlf'^ase. It is less .important to convert the , racist .ener.-'? 
'^%=^rf^it is to rerao-/e' his- 'opposition 'to the "Strur^ile'^and V-'l.-MnatC; ' 
his threat to the homes and Taniilies- of Kegrces. 

The ansv;er given by the authors is that nonviolence pro- 
vides three nore kinds of pov.ert econonic povjer^ political 
pov;er and psychological pov;er. 

Vith respect to political r>ov;er, the authors contend 
tha.t mass demonstrations (nonviolent) are powerful and riake it 
difficult for the politicians to rule vrithout n-iakins conce::iSions. 

On commenting on the psycholosical power of non^-iolence 
they note that the Christian Church v:ould not have beccnie involved 
in the struggle fo^ char^^f^e to the degree it has if the movement 
had been violent. 

Another content;, on of the prc-vlolejicc Taction i:; that 
nonviolence is all very well -when there's not nuch at stal:-i, - 
a few votes^ a fcv; ^Jobs, etc.Vrnen it corries to real nu-^ibcr^ in 
jobs, votes, housing;, schools, etc., and v.-hen the "Uegro r.ovenient 
begins to march upon the : cal citadels of the povfer elite, then 
no rasrcy vrill be shov.-n, aiib we will be crushed despite all the 
protestations of Christian love. Only anr.s -will save ua." 

The authors answer this in part by saying . . • "I^ 
thiia means that the only v/ay 170,000,000 v:hites vri.ll give up 
their key privileges is for 20,000,000 Negroes to defeat them 
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^.-Ith arr^, then there is no hops..." They contend that r.'. '.3 
Sx-.erilia trpe tcrrorict r.ctivity vr:.ll brin^ cr.lj L^rdshiv- -nd 
death, nostly to ire^roes. 

Aunendix A Elblio^rrarhical Xotcs. ra^cc 219-123. 

— ■ ■■ — » ■ ^ 

This section cites sev^vc.l authci^s and gives trief 
co:rjrents on their books. TJiis lit^erature deals 'rtith Iic"rc 
protest, ni^raticn of Southci-n X^-~rc.t:; to Korthem cities, 
Is'egro sep^rc-tion, the Ivegro's cuixrural contributions, tr:.^:;^^ -■ 
unionisation and related r.attcrs. -• ". 

Air^ong the books and £iuthoro ir.entioned are "h^e^ro Slave 
Revolts in the United States'' by KEP3SF.T A?E:-~I:eH, &nd ''ITcsro 
Leader in Tisie of Crisis" by W. E. E. DU BOIS. ■ - ■■ ■-■■ 

KSRBERT AF^rr£i3H 



HSREZRT APEHEHSH A-ras elected to the National 
CoTj:il.ttee of the CPUSA at its 17th National 
Convention, December 10-13, 1959. 

W. E. B. DU BOIS 

Doctor v;. E. B. DU BOIS died in Ghana, Africa, 
at the age of 96. Ke was a pronu.nent crusader 
for Megro rights, who at the age of 93 j joined 
the Coi=r.uni£t Party, USA. Eis letter of 
application ''to the CPUSA and GUS KALL's acceptance 
vfere printed in "The Worker" issue of Noveaber 26, 
1961, 

"The Worker" is an East Coast Corar.uniGt^publicaclon. 

.-* • 

JjPtoV- on Deceabey I8, 19^3 » adx-ised that GUS 
HALL as of that time vao Genora.1 Secretary, CPUSA. 
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Apper.alx "C'' to "Kcnual for Direct Action," by 
O'^'T'-r.i'^eiir.er and Lakev : 

i 

(Security Kotes for Dee-p South V.'orl:, adapted fron^ 
COPO £U£;5estions ) 

TRAVEL (c) VJhen persor-s leave their project they ;:iust c^ll the 
hon-.e project peraon-to-person on crrival £.t their ciesti- 
nsticr. ±y}. D3rson . If they are reported missing^ personnel v,'ill 
notify ceri'tr-^ h<i, A system of daily reports v.-ill note iLil 
changes in personnel, transfers, etc. Phones should be i;3ed 
only v;hen there is no tirr.e to use iTiail. Care should be taken 
to avoid using full nanies of persons over the phone. Checklists 
to keep track of all persorinel at all tijnes should be maintained 

(b) Doors of cars should be locked at all tir.es. At 
night, v/indov;s should be rolled up as rriuch as possible. Gas 
tanks should have locks and be kept locked. Hoods should also 
be locked. 

(c) Xo one should go an^-^vhere aio.ne, especially not in 
an autonobile, or at night. Travel at night should be avoided 
unless absolutely necessary. 

(d) Remove all objects froin your car which could be 
construed as v;eapons: hanunc-rs, files, iron rules, etc. l^Jo 
liquor bottles, beer cans, etc. should be inside your car. 
Do not travel v;ith na™es and addresses of local contacts. 

(^) Know all roads in and out of tov;n. Study the 
county r,ap. }:r.ow locations of safe hones cmd contacts ±i\ 
the county. 

(f) When getting out of a car at night, turn car '3 
inside lights off first. 

(g) l;ote any cars vhlch circle offices of Freedom 
Houses. T'aV:e license numbers of all suspicious cars. IJota 
nake, TiOdel and year. Cars without license plates should be 
reported at once to project office. 



To l©af" ^ "vriR and CT*" Cnen 
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D0:-:iCIL2 (a) IT It can bo avoided, trv rot to c:oc-p •.-■.■■ r 

open v.'lndoK. Sleep at zhe back of houses, t;'.'.-~. 
is, the part rarthest fro-, the. road or street. 

(c.) Do not stand in door-.'ca^'-s at r.isht; v;ltr. ll^r.v.- on 
behind you, Drav: shades if you sit in Itrj^zzl rocr.s . L'O 
not ccn^reciate in front of the house. I-'aiie sure doors to 
houses have locks and are kept locked,. 

(c) rCeep records of all cuspicicuG ever:tL;, e.^;. csrs 
circlir.2 arcur.d the house or office. , If an incident occurs, .^.,„" ■_ 
or see?-s about to occur^ call the project, and also notify ''■;"■■.'" 
local FBI and police. ?• . .T.«- "■, 

■ ■< . ■ . > 

(d) Under some clrcurr.stances It r.ay bG^advisa":>le for , 
new personnel to ir>ake the.-nselves krioi-.-n 'to local police. 
Introduce themselves, and tell them their reason for bsir.s 

in the area. 

(e) A telephone should be installed. If a private 
phone is used, put a lock on it; otherwise, install a pa- 
phone. 

PERSONAL (a) Carry identification at all ti-T.e;i. Men should 
carry draft cards. 

(b) All drivers should have; in their possession drivers' 
licenses, regisliration papers, anci bills cf sale. The inforr.a- 
tion should also be on record with the project director. If 

you are carrj'-ir.s supplies, it is well to have a letter authorizing 
the supplies fron a particular individual, in order to avoid 
charges of carryings stolen goods. 

(c) i-:ississipj)i is a "dry" state, but thoush iiq..cr ic 
ostensibly outlav/ed, it is available readily. You ir.as:; r.c>t drink 
in offices or Preedo,-n Houses. This is especially l.T.pcr-^c^nt for 
persons under 21. 

(d) Avoid bizarre or provocative clothing, and b:;ards. 

Be neat. 

(e) Kake sure that m<sdicines prescribed for ycu '.-/ a 
physician are clearly marked with your najr.e and tho doctor's 
nane, etc. 

Z3 
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POLICii: Under no clrcurr.stcnces should you f;ive the aL;ir.:v-:s 

o:" zha local porson v;it;h •..■x,on you ire living;, .-,13 
or her r-a.~aj cr the ncc".■i:^ oC any local persons v.'ho are 
associated v;ltr, ycu. V.'hon police ask v.-hcre yoi; live, ^i"-'--^ 
your local proiect or ?rocc:o~ I'oui'e address^ or if necc-::ary 
your out-oT-iui- te hoEiis address. 

"^■^ISITOHS Find out v.'ho strangers are. If persons con:e Into 
project crrices to "look around/' ti^y to find out 
who they are and v;hat exactly they want to kTiOv;. All cfi^ers 
of help should be cleared through the project 'director. 

RECOH.DS Any v.'rit'ten record of any inportance should have 

- ^^ .' at least four copies. Keep original and send 
copies to (in .case of Mississippi COJ^O project) Jackson, 
Greenwood, and Atlanta. Bear in iT.ind that offices nay be 
raided at any tiiTic . Keep a record of interference v.'ith 
phone lines, and of calls to the FBI. This infomation should 
£0 to hq.. 

GENERAL (a) People v.'ho do not adhere to disciplinary 

requirements v.'ill be asked to leave the project. 

(b) Security is a matter of group responsibility. 
Each individual should take an interest In every 
other Individual's safety, well-beinsj and discipline. 

(c) At all tin.es you should be aware of dancers to 
local inhabitants. V.'hite volunteers must be 
especially av/are of this point. 
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yOV';G SOCIALIST LEi\G'Ji: (YSL) 



The Msrch 1, 195-^, issue of the "Youns Socialist 
Challor.::e/' published a.s p.:.^^ three of "Labor Action." £.r. .^iTicial 
public:iv.iGn o:" vhe Ir.c.or:-r.der, v Socialic;- .Loagua (j-SL)^ ccr.-ained 

3int-..'d out 



■cween. 



the Youns*? e Okie's Sc-c-la li^t; Lsague (Y?SL) and the Socialist Youth 
League (SYL). ihe new organisation v;as nased tjie Y'SL. 
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On April 9* 195ci> anv^tiier conTidsntial ir^ormant advised 
as follows: '' . 

The YSL h.^-s fr uently K.^^ked inclosa s^Tipathetic co- 
operation vjith th3 ISL t--^,\-;rd eimiiar c'b^ective-., although each 
major issue Given mutual c'/nsideratlon is decided upon by these 
organisations individiuaiy. Tlie YSL L.-^r'/es as an apprenticeship 
for the ISL, but; ISL eelecticn c-f members froa YSL ranKs is nade 
en an individual and pergonal basis* In ciany Instances YSL meinbers 
are also aeaibers or the ISL. 

The ySL and ISL utilize the sazse printing house' m Hew 
York City and the YSL publication is printed as an inuert in "Labor 
Action." Fr&viac-ntly, lecturers before the YSL are ISL Eenbcrs. 
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or 1.-:?,, li;36, jcs.v;e cT ''iouri~ Soclalic-.t C:. 

s-r.wOr,er.-v Tro::, t,:e r^si-lc-.-al .'vci-io:-. Cc-..;v.lv-r.c c of. Z'z.C: V£L v;: 
>5i,cii;;<=:i ;;;.j;; t:r.e Y3L :".jL>i beon olcolved, Tr.e sxatcrr.er.c appe 
c^'je capvion "Join ti-.c- Youai; Fecplos Sociilist ' League.^ 

The YPSL Is publicly kno^:n as the youtii affiliate o: 
Socialist Pi.rty-Socialist De.T.ocritic Federation. 
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sccL'^iis? p.'.RiT - jxi'-UST Dr:-:ocrj^T:c nDZ-.Tic;! (£>?.: :'^ 

c."^^it3 .-iriltatcd youth G~--?.>our.5 ?cOiilc»c Soci^^lii-', 
Ur.(^T. (:T5L) . ^ 
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the l'cur.r SDcl^iLct I^^uo (TSL). dlctclvoo and dic^-.doi ia .l9:'o, 

Tae Phaadelphti Brci-ich of tho ISL end the Phils-dclphdi E--.;cl-. of 

i:::rcr pjr=ono uf.o ^v.■uo^l7 h-d b<ic,i ac::i:r£ of tho ISL tad the YiL 
;Joir.fid the SF-SD? Cira iC.. Af^ilitted ycuth group, tho ITSL. 

Tho 5?-SD^ crd tho TPil- •' *» a»* ^<*==i doaicr.ited by tho At'.cmcy 
Ci^crci cf tho Ur^itrd Stitc* aiid ti- not ^.owa to bo oo;,troUcd or di:iiJiit«d ty 

7hQ XSt cj*.!i XSL «r& chirictertza- isporctclyt 



This document contains neither reconimendatlons r.cr 
conclusions of the FEI, It Is the property of the FBI &nd is 
loaned to your cgcncy; It and its conttntc ar« not to be 
distributed outside ■i^rour ag&ncy. 



Sovrr-t o-r<,^'S 75:!r''nn v.'ho.'O 
i'.j.-.' ..; ■ ij ir,r.c";:i:^J £;-i 
this i;u.u-:;-.c.;L havj ;'i;i-:;ij:i^d 
rdiabL juformalion in uho p;ist,' 
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Plain Text 



(Type in plain text or codef 



(Priority or Method of Mailing) 



ATTN; CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION T 



/fr 



TO: 



PROM! 



Director, FBI 



SAC, Philadelphia (100-4899) 



/:>■■' 
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SUBJECT: AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
IS " C . 

Re my airtel, 7/9/64. 

Eacloaed for the Bureau is one copy of a, publlcatipa, 
entitled ";i?b!anual for Direct Action" by MARTIN OPPENHEIMER 
and OEOROE LAKET, published by the Friend a Peace Conanittee, 
1520 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. > in 1964. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This book is a rush job, like so many jobs in the 
civil rights direct action movement. It is written, 
however, so others will not have to rush quite so 
much. We put it together so you can have, in one 
place, information and alternatives on which you 
can base some of your thinking. It is not the 
Bible, however, and better things will come. As 
James Farmer has pointed out, we are in our 
infancy in nonviolent action. It may be that in the 
course of the revolution we will grow to maturity. 

We admit our shortcoming frankly because 
frankness is a virtue and because you will soon 
discover it anyway. Here, as in so many cases 
in the movement, virtue and practicality go 
together. 

There are people who do not believe in 
manuals, or in training, or in thinking ahead. 
They prefer to make all the mistakes for them- 
selves. This book is for those who care more 
about the success of their struggle than about 
their own painful learning-by-experience. What 
we have put down here has been gleaned from the 
experience of civil rights and other movements; 
it includes some of the ideas of those who have 
learned painful lessons and want others to profit 
by them. 

An important value of a manual like this is 
that it promotes democracy. A leader *irho alone 
understands the dynamics of a struggl« and the 
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techniques for waging it , h«» a monopoly of power. 
Power flows to thoBe wno understand what is 
happening. When understanding and knowledge 
are shared, more persons can take a responsible 
part in decision-making. The movement need not 
flounder while the leader is in jail. Those readers 
who believe in demi>cra«.y will see that a manual, 
and training, help to make a movement more de- 
mocratic--and its participants more responsible. 

Another reason for this book is that many 
of those who are now engaged in the struggle are 
young. Tinnes are very different from the early 
forties when a few seasoned veterans of the peace 
and civil rights movements experimented with 
direct action tactics. Today a great deal of the 
leadership comes from young people, angry with 
a society which preaches brotherhood and practices 
discrinnination. Participants in sit-ins have de- 
scribed the struggle in moral terms: there is less 
theory than in the thirties. Since morality strikes 
deep, people can be deeply moved and very angry. 
Anger, like so many emotions, can be used con- 
structively or destructively. The way indignation 
is channeled will depend partly on the readers of 
this manual. 

The early campaigns for civil rights were 
led mostly by middle class Negroes and whites: 
Now, more and more p<triicipants are from the 
working class and the unemployed. We know 
from study and experience that working class 
people are readier to use violence than middle 
class people. Because of the way children are 
brought up, because of the values they are taught. 



because of frustration piled ( 
easier for some people to us 
struggle. This is another pr 
must face. By sharing the ki 
in this manual new recruits t 
will come to a better underst 
happening, and to a more pof 
events of the day. 

We have all seen peopL 
of machinery which would nol 
or try to force it by brute sti 
seen others inspect the mach 
right lever, and set it runnin 

This manual begins wit 
that complicated piece of soc 
community, and points to sor 
can be used for bringing abou 
the levers will not be moved 
Education of participants is e 
ment is to be democratic, an 
tion. 

Preparing for direct ac 
tdCtics and training in their e 
manual will also share what i 
violent defense. Arrest, cou 
prison, too, require preparal 
h<->\v ir^T nonviolence should b« 
armed self-defense makes sense 

Finally there ,ire appoi 
in>4 reuTt-nce nnaterial recorr 
other spare-time reading 

Your comments and sug 
--i'ch needed if future ed:t\ >ni 
than this one is. Please send 
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Chapter 1: The Community 



You act and react, as a civil rights worker 
and as a member of a movement, within a series 
of communities. There is the g.r eater commuivity 
of the Western world. There are smaller comm- 
unities such as the family, small groups, cliques. 
But for our purposes the community in which we 
are interested is that of th.e city ar town, as it 
exists within a state and region. While no two 
cotmnanities are ever the same, some general 
rules do apply to most communities that exist 
within a culture. 

Whether you are engaged in citizenship 
education or sit-ins, it is important to know the 
community in which you act, In terms of an 
ongoing., organized campaign, it is crucial to 
be aware of a series of conditions --Who has 
the power? What is the relationship of forces, 
both racial and otherwise? What is the economy 
like? If you are considering a boycott, it is 
imptortant to know what role the Negro community 
plays in relation to the stores being boycotted. 
tn a city like Atlanta, downtown stores do not 
depend much on Negro trade because Negroes 
tend to deal with their own well-established 



concerns within their own comr 
boycott will be difficult. In a c 
where the Negro community is 
from the center-city business d 
whites have been moving to the 
the business district is heavily 
Negro trade-. A boycott may be 

Another example which st 

of analyzing the power structur* 

the role played in the communit 

government. That a city is also a 

may change its reactions --state 

may take a hand (usually negati-\ 

Or, because a state government 

with a local power structure, it 

either negative or positive, in tl 

otherwise it might stay out. Yo 

contend with (or have the tacit a 

troopers. These are all factors 

should be aware before the stru{ 

is important, therefore, when c 

community, to make a careful s 

unity study. Sources of informa 

back copies of local newspapers 

Chamber of Conimerce figures, 

able from the Bureau of the Cem 

ment of Comnnerca or at mnst ] 

an4 int«rvtewj with Im^al bu^inei 

political figur**5 (preferably befc 

why you are realiy there). Do n 

at the society pages to find out w 

"count" in decision-making proc 

not forget to inspect the forces r 

the Negro community. 
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WItat factor* Bhoald you be looking for when 
ytm. nafce this ^'social inventory? " 

1^ Who has the power in the community ? 
That i>, which people, families, and business 
concerns, which politicians, ministers, educators 
have the authority to make decisions which influence 
the behavior of other individuals or groups, or 
things? Generally speaking, the real decision- 
■nking power will tend to overlap with "society. " 
Not all people in "society" have power, and not 
all power people are in the society, but as a group 
they will overlap. The elite (and this is just as 
true tKtbe Negro conununity) will have gone to 
cectauL schools and universities, will live in a 
certain, area considered more desirable, will 
bdcog to certain social clnbs, will attend certain 
cfaBBcb£a» and above all, will be concentrated 
■K cevtaio. occupations and professions: directors 
•Cbzge business, (smaller in smaller communities), 
financiers, and the lawyers who serve them con- 
stitute the "power elite" of a community. The 
elite will vary, of course^ with the kind of comm- 
unity--in an area of large plantation -type agricul- 
ture, there will be one kind of elite. In a more 
commercial and industrial area, there will be 
another. Above all, it is important to remember 
that elites do not always agree among themselves. 
They have interests which differ and sometime 
conflict. These differences and conflicts can be 
I" by the smart civil rights worker. 

Generally it is wise to try to boycott 
*& stores, even when some stores are prepared 
in to demands on equal hiring aiid serving.. 
Lgers who are willing to give in will tfaen 
re th« more stubborn ones. 
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It is generally necessary 
the power structure when raisi 
demands, and it is important tl 
structure be aware of the issue 
the biracial commission or Ma 
will channel information from 1 
groups through to the power sti 
is valuable. A power 8tructur< 
of the issues, and of the nature 
CEinnot make realistic decision) 
situation. Nor can the movem< 
unless it is aware of what the p 
likely to do. Conflict is ultima 
which both sides learn about ea 
is one of the best aspects of th< 
century- old silence between th< 
about real feelings despite all t 
our Niggras") is being broken, 
talks. 

2. What are the relations betw 
In making out a social inventor 
know what the situation is, and 
moving on. What rights do Neg 
did they get these rights? Can 
men? Firemen? If so, only ir 
Who votes? Who rides buses? 
the movies? Balcony only for ] 
Negro businesses are really wli 
Which churches? Which politic 
school board members? 

The most important facto 
determining the present relatio 
(and making a prediction of the 
to future change) is the propori 
the population. The more Negr 
resistance, except in large citi 
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This means that we must be aware of what 
we're getting into. (You don't need training 
manuals for the fairly easy situation!) As is 
the case with any exercise, you practice the way 
you play, and winners tend to be people who 
practice hard and know the angles. The Deep 
South particularly is no affair for amateurs. 

3. Who are your friends and who are your 

opponents ? 

You can assume very little when you first 
go into an unfamiliar community. Some spade- 
work may have been done by sorne-me before 
you, but this is frequently noi tbecase. Education 
matters less than an ability to understand and 
communicate. The noisiest civil rights revolu- 
tionist may only be telling you what he thinks you 
want to hear, or what he thinks you ought to know. 
Some ministers, school teachers, and business- 
men in the Negro community depend on segregation 
for their living. Others do not. People with 
independent incomes (or no incomes) will tend 
to be readier to act than those who depend on 
others and are insecure. Juvenile gangs, if 
approached in the right way, can be given a 
new purpose in life and can be valuable allies 
--but do not expect them to become nonviolent 
angels overnight. Furthermore, traditional 
educational methods (lecture)may not work 
and you will have to try new and ingenious methods 
of teaching and training. 

It is important to try to involve segments 
of the white community. In Charlotte, N. C. , 
the involvement of white Unitarians finally broke 
resistance to the sit-ins. Frequently a gesture 
wUl help: is there a union organizing campaign 
going on? These are potential allies. You 

6 - V 



cannot expect allies to come to you simply 
because our cause is just. Everyone has pre- 
judices of many kinds — the thing to do is to 
limit a person's chances to find reasons for 
bringing these prejudices out into the open. 
This is an important reason for nonviolence- -it 
makes good public relations sense because it 
lim,its. the chance for finding Te»soB» to b« 
against the movement. At the sazzxe time we 
cannot compromise, because not only will we 
lose thereby, but the Negro conomunity. whose 
involvement is crucial, will be antagonized. (^ 

Therefore: to maximize allies, don't antagonize, 
but don't compromise. 

When going to other organizations for help, 
it is imptortant to know how policy is made: by 
a few leaders, or at membership meetings, or 
otherwise? And can these organizations really 
be of help in the long rvm, or will they "use" the 
cause to promote a particular brand" of politics? 
Will a change in national policy force them to 
abandon you? Your community stiidy should 
show which organizations, churches, unions are 
likely to be help (based on their past record). 
All groups in a community (regardless of type - 

--even Alcoholics Anonymous ) as well as all ^ 

individuals fall into one of the following classes: 

1. Active associates and friends in the cause. 

2. Support, but not active participation. 
Financial help. 

3. Moral support, some individuals giving money.- 

4. Neutral --organization divided evenly. 

5. Hostile, but not active. . .wait and see. 

6. Actively hostile (Citizens Councils, Klan, etc.) 

Your primary job is (a) to decide which of 
the above is your target group in a particular 
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The political situation may be such that 
while the town is bitterly opposed to the move- 
ment, the governor of the state is a potential 
ally. Large demonstrations may be required 
to flag his attention. On the other hand in the 
town may make concessions which the state may 
not, because of political ambition by the governor 
or for some other reason. In such a case, it 
would be better not to get the state and possible 
state police violence involved. 

"^ The main point is that what works in one 

^ situation may not in another, and massive demon- 
strations may not always be tactically best thing 
to do. 

.3. The support of outsiders . If there is a "law" 
in direct action which has held true consistently 
over the years and geography, it is this: the 
presence of outsiders can work against the 
success of the cause. Opponents use outsiders' 
presence as an important propaganda weapon 
against the campaigners. In the civil rights 
struggle outsiders help segregationists maintain 
their belief that local Negroes are not really in 
the struggle of their own will, and consequently, 

-. ^ the status quo can not be so unjust after all. 

Some civil rights groups, realizing this, have 
taken great pains to identify themselves as local. 
In one case in the Upper South leaders of a sit-in 
asked a publicity-conscious organizer to go back to 
his national office, and issued a statement that 
they were not connected with his organization. 

Organizers from outside may sometimes 
be necessary. When there is no local move- 
ment, or if the movement is in trouble and 
lacking important skills in direct action, there 

is often no choice but to bring in outside help. 

12 



However, this should be done r< 
there will be some ill effects, 
in a town is healthy and has goo 
can be a real disservice for lea 
for "JOOO supporters" from a tn 
and "help" them. 

There are things outsider 
minimize the bad effects, such 
or picketing their local affiliate 
strators' target. Direct action 
taken at the state or national ca 

One more reason why it ii 
helpful to have outside leader sh 
demonstrators is that in the las 
can give anyone else freedom. 
Freedom Rides, valuable thougl 
ways, Negroes went back to seg 
in town after town because they 
freedom for themselves. 

4. The stages of the struggle . 
action campaigns go through ae-\ 
If we label them according to th 
the opponent, we have: (a) indil 
{b) active antagonism; (c) disunj 
negotiation. The first stage, in 
already passed in many areas b 
national impact of the struggle : 
press coverage. Even in towns 
action has taken place, there is 
indifference and lines have bee 
town may be edgy and the power 
at the onset of demonstrations, 
respond with active antagonism, 
you are working in a town when 
is the first response, you can u 
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to good advantage in tightening up organizational 
effectiveness. 

The second stage, active antagonism, is 
the period when the tide often runs highest 
against the movement. It may be long or short, 
depending on a number of factors including how 
deeply conruxiitted the opponents are to segrega- 
tion. There is a tendency at this time for 
communication between Negro and white to cease. 

This stage is crucial, for it is here that 
a lot of learning takes place. In the heat of 
conflict people are hyper-sensitive to the actions 
of the other side. Actions which confirm the 
prejudices the opponent has will be seized upon 
and magnified; those which counter the prejudices 
will have more impact than ordinarily. Disorderly, 
undisciplined direct action will confirm the 
belief that "those Negroes aren't ready for 
freedom, " while courageously facing troopers 
without wavering will refute, among at least 
some, the belief that "Negroes, like anin^als, 
will be scared away by a show of force." 

Some of your forces will at this point 
question the usefulness of continuing the struggle 
--"we are worse off now than when we started. " 
They are right in the sense that, if the campaign 
stopped now, Negro and white comnnunities would 
be farther apart than before you began. However, 
if the struggle continues it will pass into stage 
three. Frequently a "cooling -off period" takes 
place next. Some negotiating, usually not 
fruitful, often accompanies this stage. 



The third stage, disunity 
is the fruit of what came earliei 
tions have been resumed. Mori 
the people in or near the power 
have doubts about the rightncss 
they are taking to beat you down 
tion of their position will take p 
moderates can play an imftortas 
setting up lines of conrmunicatii 
civil fights forces and the oppor 
ing arguments (including econor 
it seem unreasonable for the po 
to hold out much longer. The d 
the opponents and the moderatei 
without the knowledge of the civ 
unless there is a dramatic brea 
prominent minister's preaching 
you nnay not be aware that tbis i 
occurring until it is finished. 

The fourth stage, a secon 
realistic round of negotiations, 
important one, for poor negotia 
return to open conflict. The nt 
try to do two things: (1) deacril 
of change as less threatening t 
suppose, and li) describe th* 
changing the practices as more 
the results of change. 

One way to show that chan 
threatening is to bring with you 
successes in other places. Son 

♦This and the following on negot 
heavily from John P. Dean and . 
A Manual of Intergroup Relation 
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^ill ftgr«e to have 4 trial run of the change: 
thie muet be done in good faith, however, with- 
Qu% ueing it to eound out cuetoxners or citiEene 
by telling them **We're juet trying thie thing 
out-»what*e your reaction?" Eiqierience ehowe 
that polling in advance of desegregation brings 
many more negative reactions than will actually 
occur a the change takes place. 

T|)e negotiator also needs to describe the 
reeuttp of not m^>'^"g concessions. He makes 
'*^ it clear that titese results (more demonstration*, 
etc. ) will occur if a solution cannot be worked out. 
but he also makes clear his great reluctance to 
use tb»n unless forced to do so. Experience 
shows that the negotiator is not usually effective 
if he ii bostile and uses the sanctions as a threat 
to the opponent — "You give what we want or you'll 
get what's coming to you! '* The tone should be 
friendly and firm. 

If the opponent is using excuses like 
"This isn't the time to do it. " "We can't move 
to quickly in these matters, " it is wise to get 
him on record officially in favor of fair play 
practices in^ general . He will then. have difficulty 
-^-^^ later evading tbie commitment. The negotiators 
should try to foresee all possible evasiona which 
the opponent might introduce, and anticipate them, 
using workshops and socio-drama to brief tite 
negotiating team. 

In this description of the four stages of 
direct action we have assumed that preliminary 
negotiations did take place and the authorities 
{official, employer, manager) refused to give 
in. There are two inq>ortant reasons why 
preliminary negotiations should occur: 



first they may solve the problen 
agreed after witnessing nearby < 
of direct action,) Second, they p 
for direct actionists to meet the 
confront the reality of what and 
dealing with. 

5. The economic situation . It : 
that direct action is more effect 
are economic pressures such as 
strike available. However, eve 
tactics are available, the civil i 
need not be discouraged. Direc 
have been effective without the e 
for example when the Quakers s 
religious liberty in Puritan Mas 
Despite much brutality and somt 
the Puritans finally came aroun< 

6. The constructive program , 
which is useful for many dirccl 
is the "constructive program, " 
School is one kind, the work car 
These programs are helpful bee 
draw in help from people who w< 
in direct action tactics; (b) they 
organizational know-how and grc 
the part of new people; (c) they ] 
boost during a time when the dii 
paign may be suffering reverses 
tradict one of the prejudices whi 
"lazy Negroes who don't help th< 
(e) they get things done which ne 
camps can, for example, fix up 
of old people, clean up vacant lo 
ground space and fix up building 
rooms to be used for recreation, 
purposes. 
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7. How Do You Choose? Some time you must 
make a decision as to which of a variety of 
possible targets you will move in on. Shall It 
be lunch counters or movies, churches or beaches, 
Jobs or voting? How does one make a choice of 
strategy such as this? The previous six points 
have outlined some of the factors which go into 
such a decision- -basically, a consideration of 
these factors should give you an idea of your 
strengths and weaknesses. But a strategy can- 
not only be based on a realistic view of your 

.•'Strength and the opponent's condition. It must 
also be based on at least two other things: the 
national picture, and local needs. If, this year, 
the national thrust of the entire civil rights 
movement is on voter registration and political 
action you would not want to divert your local 
movement and hence weaken this national effort. 
At the same time, the strategy which you choose 
must meet some local needs, must fill some local 
demand, otherwise the community will not be 
motivated to join in the struggle. In summary, 
strategy should be determined and modified by 
the degree of political awareness of the Negro 
community, the proportion of Negroes in the 
?tal community, the strength of the organization 

^including leadership), potential outside help 
where this is a positive factor, the economic 
situation (vulnerability) of the Negro and white 
communities, the national picture, and local 
needs. Good leadership should be able to 
develop a constructive and workable strategy 
based on the participation of the community in 
^e strategy decision. 




Chapter Z: Setting Up An Organ 



Once the civil rights work 
the community, and thought aboi 
should proceed to set up an orga 
of. organization, their structuret 
affiliations if any will depend on 
on, and the personnel available, 
may want to join an existing groi 
influence it; he may want to set 
or tennporary group composed e 
uals, or of representatives of ot 
may want to create a new group, 
most groups tend to be "single-c 
than nriany-purpose, with the exc 
student groups (in some cases, i 
groups later develop into many-] 
It is generally easier to join an i 
than to set up a new one, and to; 
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than to maintain complete independence. There 
are certain advantages stemming from national 
affiliation, including financial help, staff help, 
legal aid, and reputation. 

Organization implies bureaucracy. Every 
organization has bureaucracy, and this is not a 
"dirty" word necessarily. It simply means that 
there is a chain of coramand or communication 
through which decisions are carried out. Bureau- 
-^ cracy becomes "dirty" only when decision-making 
^ no longer reflects the rank and file membership, 
and/or when the structure interferes with carry- 
ing decisions out. This happens when the struc- 
ture becomes too large, or when dec is ion -making 
processes are unclear so that decisiveness is 
lacking, or when routine alone becomes central 
in. lav tiic ui. nic idFi jjtti»j.».i»t,iv*.. . 

Ev«ry organization, whether it is the U.S. 
Army, a business corporation, or a peace or 
civil rights group, must have a chain of command. 
Our assumption is that the chain of command 
aUn.iiri nn tm-rr> th«> linttnm un. that is. should 
be democratic. This is so because democracy 
is (a) efficient, moreso than dictatorship in 
^^ the long run; (b) better able to move in the direc- 
tion of creating a more human society because 
it involves people in the determination of their 
own destinies, hence in the fuller involvement 
and development of their personalities; and 
(c) more able to recruit the kind of forces 
needed really to overcom^e oppression and in- 
justice because in the long run movements based 
on demagogy do not result in justice — the means 

kolvt In flAfaf.*n1n<n<F ftiA nndfl. 
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There are ways in whic 
dec is ion -making and full part 
the rank-and-file can be unde 
the formation of a group a de 
made as to structure, and wh 
structure does not guarantee 
does help. A decision must ; 
how decisions are to be taken 
or by consensus (the Quaker 
meeting") methods. Both hai 
and both have disadvantages, 
to work best when the membe 
have a lot of agreempnt on ba 
while the parliamentary V'st^j 
tee repreticnlalion to urganiz 
recognizes the importance of 
systems can be manipulated, 
the best intentions, not to spi 

1 ^1 1.1 t.^_l..~«» ..> n _ •> 1 n 

XtSSB Uld.fl UIC ulfJltCBi. muxo* u 

Several kinds of conditi 
mine democracy aside from i 
or help make manipulation pc 
the group out with late and be 
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gone, leaves the way open fo: 
minority to railroad ideas thi 
present officers appoint or el 
should generally be regarded 
Nominating committee 8 for of 
nominations rum the floor a: 
for keeping the decision-mak 
group. Most important of al 
ment of informal person-to-] 
shortcuts, doing favors, and 
but misdirected desire to wai 
hence letting "experts" do al 
tends to happen particularly 
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and omergcncie* when "we can't afford to make 

mistatkes, " and can't take a chance on letting 

a lei« -trained person do a job and learn at the 

ri»k of having him make miBtakes. Unless 

deliberate decisions are made by the group to 

ejqtand the techniques of iho trade, techsi^jues 

(such aa running a meeting, writing a leaflet, 

running a mimeo machine, being picket captain, 

etc.) will remain the property of a few "experts, '• 

who tend gradually, and frequently without i 

realizing it, to exclude the rank-and-file members | 

i 

In civil rights groups conditions of crisis ^ 

always exist. This makes the situation more serious. 
In addition, you run into the argument that 
decision^making should be limited to those 

something that is not possible, given the speed 
of the movement and the constant meetings 
required, for everyone, A second-class mem- 
bership can develop under such circumstances, 
and a type of clique arises in which the "true 
revolutionaries f " that is, those whose entire 
lives are taken up with the nriovement, have a 
different life from the rest of the members, 
'different values, slang, etc. Insofar as such | 

a clique criticizes current values it may have 
a contribution to make, but when it separates ! 

itself from its own rank-and-file, and from the i 

community at large, because of its style of | 

living, it does the movement a disservice. 
Democracy in any case sxiffers. 

If you need to fight against the growth 
of non-democratic tendencies in an organization, 
you must organize your action (that is, form 



caucuses). This is true whethe 
group is informal, or whether a 
cratic faction exists. You must 
democratic people to conduct a > 
issue, otherwise, after a time, 
is doomed to develop in such a > 
mine its ultimate goals: the den 
development of society. 

Whether you are conductir 
within your own organization, o; 
democratic minority m another 
suggestions may help: 

(1) All organizations have three 
tions: policy-making, organizat; 
(including both education of the j 









policy (conventions, executive c 
he who is in charge of carrying 
determines what happens. The 
tary, coordinator of committees 
is the man to watch- -or the mar 
can be used either for evil or £o 

(2) You must organize your gro 
meet ahead of meetini^t- plan str 
a floor leader. Sit in a scatterc 
out the audience. Keep your bei 
last in an exchange from the flo4 
parliamentary procedure so as i 
maneuvered, and so as to rnake 
your numbers. 

(3) Remember that you, as a le 
without an organized following, 
is no good without a top-notch fi 
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The good leader mutt have a perspective (not 
constantly react to situations as they arise), 
credibility {not promise what cannot be accomp- 
lished, over-or under -shoot the potential, keep 
the group moving at its capacity), and "image" 
og personality. Remember that a leader can be 
cut down just as surely by apathy as by elections, 
and that you can sabotage any organization by 
obeying all t he rules carefully, just as you can 
sabotage it by a •' slow -down. " This, after all, 
is just another way of doing "passive resistance." 

(4) The good leader recognizes minority points 
of view without being bullied by them. Dissenters 
are a part of the movement unless proven other- 
wise, and above all they are human beings and 
must be treated as such. A good leader will 
insist that argunrjents be to the point, anu wij.* 
not allow "ad hominem" or name -calling argu- 
ments which attempt to discredit people's think- 
ing by some form of "guilt by association. " 

The above are general points. What are 






that need doin"? (This 



is partly based on Charles Walker's Organizing 
ior Nonviolent Direct Action. Cheyney, Pa. ) 



(1) Once the executive committee and the officers 
have been set up (with clearly established lines 

of aathorit", responsibility, and decision-making 
and with as little overlap as possible) we are ready 

to move. 

(2) A timetable for action is worthwhile. Persons 
who have charge of such jobs as publicity, office 
management, transportation, communication, 
housing, training, supplies, finances, literature, 
etc, should be appointed, or elected. Special 
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resource persons, when needed, 
up: workshop leaders, legal con 
relations specialists, etc. 









be set up. Select its location ca 
venience and pos sible symbolic '^ 
quarters neat and clean. Your h 
speak for you; you will want to pi 
posters, etc, and possibly open : 
tion and r>ress conference. 

(4) Finances are always a trick-j 
Open a special bank account if nc 
clear on any tax- exemption probl 
simple bookkeeping system in ca 
bookkeeper is arrested. Your oi 
seek excuses to charge misuse o 
may be investigations. Your fin< 
should be kept fanatically clean. 

(5) Office supplies, communicat 
(walkie-talkies, etc.) and equipn 
ings must be on hand when they a 
Make sure your machinery is kej 
so that it can function when you n 
problem of record -keeping must 
while you may not wish to have r^ 
(hence have supporters punished) 
time it is important to keep trad 
ties for the sake oi accounting fo: 
informing new personnel of work 
when they take over, and helping 
and historians in their job for the 

(6) Secrecy: It is possible to coi 
the obtaining of "secret" informa 
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opponents in various ways. However, if your 
oj^ionents are determined, this is pointless. 
It results in inefficiency because you have to 
cover up a lot you do from your menibers; 
atitboritarianism because you cannot tell your 
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anH mi«triifit. 
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any case your opponents, if they are determined, 
will plant "informers" and/or modem electonic 
devices in such a way that your activities will be 
an open book. . You may as well open the book 
and be fully honest about your plans to begin with. 
You should try to plan tactics {to be discussed 
later) which do not depend on secrecy for their 
value. 

(7) Register or have records of participants 
in all projects wherever possible (a) in order 
to keep them informed prior to the event; 

(b) to find ow> ^( they have special skills: (c) 
to keep track of problems as they develop; (d) 
to follow up later on for deeper involvement; 
(e) to inform attorneys or relatives in case 
of arrest, accident, and/or violence. Partici- 
pants in long-term projects should be insured 
if possible. 

(8) Participation in a project or membership 
in an organisation should be conditioned upon 
acceptance of a written discipline, or upon some 
set of principles or constitution. No exceptions 
should be niade. It is your job to educate 
people to the acceptance of your principles, but 
until they do, they stay out. Such principles do 
not have to be complicated or numerous. In this 
way you can cut down on misunderstandings, 
violations of lines of responsibility and authority, 
and thus limit the likelihood of violence because 



of your own people losing conti 
tion or of themselves. This al 
and public image of the movem 
outsiders a sense that the orga 
thing special to which it is a pi 

(9) Relations between persons 
(also to be discussed under "W 
always be a problem to some d 
situations develop. Rules rarel 
be given here. Sloppy public d 
personal affection, needless to 
aspect of most disciplines, and 
that way. Sloppy clothing likev 

(10) Psychological problems a] 
join movements for all kinds ol 
untrained person will rarely be 
"real" from stated reasons exc 
cases. This does not need to b 
until personal problems interfe 
of the group. If at all possible 
person with experience in famU 
have the kind of leading role in 
that he can step in and give gui( 
ing to interfere in anybody's pe 
making the problem person feel 

(11) The white participant in ci 
especially (although not exclusi 
South, faces a special problem; 
with and live with Negroes in a 
is primarily of, by and for Neg 
Vive in action. To varying deg: 
treated as a second-class pari 
and frequently, though in very i 

...:ll u~ 11 I *-^ II II V 
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This is a difficult role; on the one hand the white 
participant should not give in to reverse racism 
in order to be accepted --he should be accepted 
because of what he does, and not because of what 
he is. On the other hand he must establish contact 
and conununication, and maintain them in order 
to be effective. The white participant shovild not 
be afraid to take on an equal role, including in 
the decision-making process, but he should try 
to establish his credentials as one who has the 
right to participate because he, too, has put 
himself on the "firing line. " The white partici- 
pant has many of the problems which face an 
anthropologist or a sociologist visiting a group 
with which he is unfamiliar. To be accepted 
without losing one's own individuality and stand- 
ards is not easy. 

Public Relations 
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You should not assume that because our 
cause is just, anyone who is worthwhile will 
avinnnvt it--cr that anvone who does not support 
us isn't worth trying to get. Prejudices run 
deep and must be dealt with. Allies are essential, 
because (a) civil rights workers are a very small 
minority in this country and cannot carry enough 
weight to change society no matter how moral 
the cause; and (b) certain kinds of allies are 
important because they lead to the breakdown 
of significant points of resistance (e.g. ministers, 
scholars, dignified mothers of white governors). 
It is therefore important, while not compromising, 
to try to limit the amount of antagonism from 
potential allies. This is the key to good "public 
relations. " It involves primarily two things: 



cutting down on actions which cs 
preted to be hostile and negative 
interpretation of all activities, 
many people are only looking fo; 
to support the movement. WhiL 
creating excuses for those who j 
ing for them, we can avoid pres 
a silver platter. 

What we are talking about 
'•public relations" is really "pre 
paganda, like bureaucracy, is n 
a dirty word. It has become di 
propaganda has come to be as so 
and distortion of the truth. The 
often made between propaganda 
distinct message) and education 
conclusions open. ) But even edu 
paganda, because leaving conch 
a kind of message, or value in t 
democracy. 

Before any educational or 

and analyze your "target popul. 
people whom you want to move ( 
keep in their present state of m 
of campaigns by others to move 
paganda is sometimes defensive 
first of all, the hard core of sui 
to the chapter on The Communil 
are friends whom you want to bi 
Then there is the vast neutral p 
there are those in opposition, ti 
to the cause. The final objecti\ 
ia move everyone one step clos* 
where there is an offensive on a 
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-o have them move away from you. Every 
^^ropaganda item (mass meetings, press 
releases, leaflets, TV programs, etc.) should 
be aimed at a particular segment of the population, 
your "target. •' 

Various publicity methods which you may 
want to consider include: background information 
sheets to support press releases for newsmen 
and community leaders; brief biographical sketches 
of well-known leaders and participants to help with 
■^.•huinan interest" stories; press releases for 
'dailies, the wire services, special press services 
(religious, labor, Negro, etc. ); neighborhood papers; 
radio and TV news departments; commentators 
and columnists who are sympathetic. You may 
want to offer advance interview, or tape record 
special speeches . By all means try to visit 
key editors, news directors, and special reporters 
in order to interpret events. Writing letters to 
the editor should not be neglected, but they should 
be kept short and to the point. 

It is crucial to remember that your job is 
to inform, not to seek publicity for publicity's 
•sake. Try not to be put into the position of do- 
^g things for the press which are not a natural 
part of the action, no matter how picturesque 
they may be, but remember to be friendly 
in your replies to the press, and try to interpret 
what you do as fully as possible. 

When you are speaking "on the record" 
you should be particularly careful to quote 
accurately, and give only facts of which are 
certain. Double -checking is more important 
than being fast on the come-back. If you are 
the public affairs officer, you should try to do 
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more reading on this comp] 

Press releases shouli 
as to time of release, and t 
spaced. They should not b( 
at maximum. After a whil< 
the peculiarities of the loca 
tailor your releases to mee 
of format. All press relea 
a news story, beginning in tl 
two (at most) with Who, Wh 
and Why: 



(-WHO- 
Joe Brotherhood, cha 

chapter of Citizens for Equi 

( -WHAl 
ing announced a full-scale b 

downtown department store i 

He said the "no-buy" campa 

(-WHY-) 
effect until all the stores hi 

number of Negro clerks. 



Brotherhood, 32, who 

logy at nearby Baptist Ser 

the agreement of four Negrc 

Negro community groups on 
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Here are Bome general cautions for pub- 
licity campaigns, leaflets, and other affairs of 
a public relations nature: 

1. Keep leaflets readable. Don't clutter 
them up with too much reading material. Start 
out with something that will hold the reader's 
attention. "Police Brutality in this Neighborhood, •• 
not "Citizens for Equal Rights. " 

2. Keep your public relations down to 
earth. Make your charges so they are believable. 
Ask people to do something that they can really 
do right now, given their present state of mind. 
••Come to Freedom School, " not "go immediately 
to register. " Don't insult their basic prejudices 
or beliefs. You want to communicate, not drive 
them away (e. g. don't say "your preachers are 
nothing but Uncle Toms." It's libelous, anyway, 

to charge a person publicly with being a Communist, 
or an Uncle Tomt) 

3. Don't promise what you can't deliver. 
People who disagree with your ideas may gradually 
come to believe in you as a person if you really 
show you can deliver. Try small things first. 
Don't try too much because failure tends to 
undermine morale. 

4. Watch your language. Use the English 
that makes sense to the community in which you 
are working. Watch your appearance. Appearance 
is a communicating device. You cannot expect 
people to raise their own standards of cleanliness, 
or look up to you as a leader, when you act like 

a slob. The civil rights worker gives up a cer- 
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tain amount of his private ri| 
the nnovement. 

5. Keep social affairs 
too hard on newcomers. Be 
them feel at home. Don't hui 
with the in-group clique. Do 
reputation of having absolute 
being dogmatic and inflexible 
shake hands. 

Conducting a Meeting 



It is pointless to try to 
parliamentary procedure in i 
this one. Every organizatiot 
of time, develops its own prt 
what based on the parliament 
down in Roberts Rules of Ore 
to meet specific local conditi 
important thing to remember 
is that its chief purpose is to 
ciently conducted while prote 
majority, and the rights of tl 
dures should be amended, ch 
and invented as long as that < 
get accomplished better. 

A typical business agei 
as follows: 

1. Call the meeting to 
meeting will please come to < 

2. Have the secretary 
of the previous meeting, witl 
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main points , motions passed and action approved. 
Ask "Are there any corrections to the minutes, " 
then, after all corrections are made, "The 
minutes stand approved as corrected." Some 
orfT animations like to have the rest of the agenda 
read at this point, with specific topics listed, 
so that members know what is ahead. 

3. Have the secretary read short summaries 
of the more imftortant correspondence, especially 
letters fron the national office. If action is re- 
quired, it should be taken either at this point or 
under old or new business. 

4. Reports of special officers (treasurer, 
particularly, plus membership committee chair- 
man, etc.) and committees (such as the execu- 
tive committee, special projects committee, 
housing, education, public accomodations, etc.) 
After each report, ask for questions or discus- 
sion from the floor. There may be motions 
asking specific action, or correcting the actions 
reported on, at this time. 

5. Unfinished, or Old Business should be 
taken care of next. This is business which has 
not been covered by committee reports. Ask the 
floor "Is there any unfinished business to come 
before the body?" 

6. New Business should be next on the 
agenda. Some new business may have been 
reported by a committee such as the executive 
committee, and this committee may wish to make 
a more formal report at this point and ask for 
action. When this is concluded ask "Is there 



further new business?" 

7. Some organizatioi 
agenda for "Good and Welfa 

and try to cope with such p: 

8. "There being no f 
chair will entertain a motic 

Before and after man 
civil rights field there may 
a moment of silence for mc 
a short song. 

While there is little i 
formal method of procedur 
keys to having an orderly n 
based on A Call to Order , c 
mentary procedure prepart 
National Student Associatio 

1. Before starting a 
man should be sure that he 
business to be considered ( 

2. Any time an offic 
makes a report, there shoi 
accept or adopt it, or chan 
reject it^ 

3. The chairman she 
clearly the motion on whicl 
to be taken in order that e\ 
understanding of the issue. 

'"—"—7 —• ~ 
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and they are voted on before the main motion. 

4. Courtesy to the group is the key to an 
orderly meeting. Every member has rights 
equal to every other member. 

5. Only one subject at a time should claim 
the attention of the group. 

6. The will of the majority must be carried 
out, and the rights of the minority must be 
preserved. 




Chapter 3: Citizenship and Vo 



(This chapter is based in part c 
by the Council of Federated Organ! 
teaching in Mississippi, but is gem 
to other areas in which civil rights 
tact with the local population for vs 
purposes.) 
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In much of the South repression 
sion a way of life, and veering froi 
way of life" is not tolerated at all. 
idea is subversion that must be squ 
of Intellectual initiative represents 
have learned what is necessary for 
that silence is safest, so volunteer 
"them" only what they want to hear 
South will be teaching people who h 
South all their lives. They have b€ 
education, denied free expression t 
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and most of all denl<^ the rl(^t to question. Your job. 
to nelp them t>cKii\ io question . 

What are the people like? They are each differ- 
ent, but they will have in common the scars of the 
system. Some wiU be cynical. Some will be distrust- 
ful. All will have a serious lack of preparation both 
with regard to academic subjects and contemporary 
issues ~ but all of them will have a knowledge far 
beyond their years of how to survive in a society that 
is out to destroy them. Because they have this knowl- 
edge, this awareness of the extent of evil in the world, 
they will be ahead of you in many ways, but most of 
this knowledge is negative. It is only half the picture, 
and it is this half which is crumbling. There is great 
reason to hope for the first tkne. Your job-, to help the 
nannio soo this hnrv> anH insnirp thpm to ?0 alter it. 

What will they demand of you? They will demand 
that you be honest. Honesty is an attitude toward life 
which is communicated by everything you do. Since 
you, too, will be in a learning situation, honesty means 
that you will ask questions, as well as answer them. 
It means thai if jou don't know something you will say 
so. It means that you will not "act" a psirt in the 
attempt to compensate for all they've endui^ed in the 
South. You can't compensate for that, and they don't 
want you to try. These people have been taught by the 
system not to trust. You have to be trust -worth v. 
There Is little you can teach them about prejudice and 
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segregation. They know. What 
them develop ideas and associat 
which they can do something abc 
prejudice. 

How? The key to teaching 

Mat'Ovialo nponai^oH Kv thnaa farr 

and with the situation, can help, 
discover the way for yourself. 

In some areas you will fine 
first civil rights worker to be th 
almost certainly you will be the : 
worker. You will have to deal mv 
novelty as well as with the educa 
such areas, interest in educatiot 
and teachers will have to recruit 

In other areas there have b 
past and you will be warmly welc 
Wii@re you can couni on one uung 
for a worker. Otherwise you wn 

It is important to realize th 
Ities in which you may find yours 
of rapid social change and the pn 
eng£^ed will be in the midst of th 
find yourself involved in political 
people to vote, organizing politic 
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for Negro candidates, and preparing to challenge the 
local polittcal power structure. The classroom 
experience and the real life political experience, both for 
for you and for your students will be linked, and will 
overlap. This is how tiie claaaroom experience will 
become real. At the same time you will have lo 
balance your local participation with the need to 
prepare for classes. 

In some communities local activity may go beyond 
politics, involving direct action, mass demonstrations, 
jal] , etc. You must keep a sensitive ear to the ground 
so that if this should happen you can make a tactical 
choice as to the continuing educational program, and 
its possible modiiication. 

Erfuvational techniques will depart considerably 
from the formal classroom lecture system many workers 
are used to from colle^'e days. Since one of the prime 
goals is to develop local leadership, it is important to 
help students express themselves, Hence discussion is 
the preferred technique. Discussion helps to encourage 
expression, brings feelings out into the open where they 
can be discussed and dealt with productively, develops 
participation on many levels, develops group loyalty and 
responsibility, and develops critical and self-criiical 
faculties, as well as the ability to take criticism irom 
others. While short lectures, socio-drama, reading aloud, 
and singing can all be used, discussion should be used as 
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a follow-up in almost all cases. 

Here are some hints for b< 
cussion leadership: 
X. Subject matter should alwa} 
student's level of experience, an 
problems . 

2. No expression of anybody's 
be ignored or passed over. Brir 
cuss them honestly and with com 

3. The classroom atmosphere 
but not sloppy. You may want to 
use first names, let the students 
etc. 

4. Sessions should always be ] 
espacially if audio-visual aids ai 
most effective way. 

5. At beginning of the session 
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to do so. At the end of a sessior 
covered during the session, or l( 
let the group know what will be d 

6. Keep the laii^uage simple, 
the same lime, keep standards a 
set an example. 

7. Hold your ci'iticisms until i 
atmosphere has been established 
students. Be positive: praise a( 
ever possible, especially before 
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8. One-bour sessions are usually maximum for any 
single session. 

9. The group leader should lead, not dominate; give 
direction and keep discussion going, not "control." 

10. The best way to keep things moving is to ask 
questions, preferably the kind that can't be answered 
jusi "yes" or "no." 

11. Kncourage participation by everyone , without 

1'^. The good leader should be willing to answer 
questions at all times, and share his own experiences 
and feelings, too. 

i3. !n a situation where any verbal expression at all 
IS a sign of prugress, the leader should not be loo 
critical, and should protect students from each others' 
overly critical and downgrading attacks, if such should 
take place. 



If you are setting up t 

citizenship education proje 

to draw up a budget. Belo^ 

strai*''ht three- week voter i 

ing 20 persons plus two lea 

Food 
Utilities 

Household sui^lies 
Postage, {^one, 

office supplies 
Travel on job 
Truck rental 
Insurance ($1.15 pt 

person per week 
Education & Recrei 
Leaders' honorariv 
Leaders' travel hoi 

Total 



One, but by no mean£ 
citizenship workshops in a e 
is to hold three of them: (1] 
Why Vote? (2) How to Regii 
date. In canvassing neighbc 
well as for people to r^stc 
records , as indicated on the 
Report Sheet" and Individua] 
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'■ Daily Report Sheet 

II 
II 

List totals 

1. HntncM visited 


Individual Inde: 

Address 
Ward 


2. Eligfible voters (all over 21) 

3. Nonreglstered voters (eligible voters) 

4. Registered voters 


Precinct 

Phone 

Date of visit(s) 


'^ List totals and names 


Persons not registered 


"^ 1. People to arrange transportation for 












2. People volunteering transportation 
help 


Persons need to reregi 














3. Fanailies needing baby sitters 


Plans to register or re: 














A ■P(vinlr volnntflprind babv sitting help _ 


Services offered; 


List comments, standard responses and problems, 


Services needed: 

Not at home, revisit 

Comment (need to t^ai. fiirthe 

Workers: 



direct quotes, sections of interviews. 
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Longer projects will obviously involve larger 
budgets, and more complicated training programs, with 
opportunities to create a long-range grass-roots voters' 
organization, follow-up work , evaluations, etc. Partic- 
Ipeots in an educational campaign, especially if they live 

VajgatttVt: \tU> lt> a oniric lluvia^/ Tim ncuii. »" wF-u. —J- •- -"■-'•^'■ 

ing committee , hold regular evaluations of their work , 
discuss how they are getting alot^ with local citizens 
(and with each other), and allow for some recreational 
and readii^ time. They should bring with them, among 
other things, a suit or a dress (for girls) suitable for 
attending a local church. Organizations sponsoring 
educational efforts will niake every effort to inform 
participants in projects of the local voting and regis- 
tration laws, deadlines, etc. 

In canvassing for citizens to register to vote, or 
actoally to vote, workers must remember that mothers 
with children to care for must have some way of having 
the children watched while they are out of the house. 
One way of doing this is to have a "chain" in which the 
first mother to return home sits for the neighbor, 
who then returns to sit for her neighbor, etc. Car- 
pools to take groups of people while other workers act as 
baby-sitters are another method. Remember that the 
pulpit, the factory gate, the snoppiog ceni-cr, 3iju.ui.e 
street-corner (especially during evenings) are natural 
channels to urge citizens to register to vote , if these 
channels are properly approached, and properly used. 
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Free films , and leaflets should n 
both are occasionally available fi 
unions. Churches may lend the x 
machines and typtewriters. 

Ultimately, of course, the \ 

various public offices candidates 
represent the interests of the ele 
resources are limited, you will t 
and every voting district in whict 
registration or participation in el 
candidates appealing to the Negrc 
your liking, but because they rep 
step towards the political educati< 
or because they represent at leas 
native to a racist, you will be put 
having to support him. This doec 
to support everything he says or ( 
that you are an outsider, and that 
make sense locally if you are not 
from the v^ry community which y 

Remember, too, that in mai 
are, percentage-wise, as many p 
from politics as Negroes. At one 
and 1880*3, there was a powerful 
between poor whites and the ex-sl 
final objective of current campaig 
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Kegro and poor white is to resurrect that alliance, to 
foi^e a political force in the South which will be, by its 
nature, liberal, pro-trade union, pro-social services. 
pro-civil rights, and in the long run for a positive 
foreign policy and for peace. Because such a force wUI 
have to do away with the present Dixiecrat blockade of 
progressive legislatimx inWasiiiogton, D. C. , it will 
have a profound and long-lasting influence on all of 
' _) American life. Your pert in voter registration, 
even though it may seem minute, helps to forge this 
political force. 




Chapter 4: 

Workshops 
in Direct Action 



The workshop is different fi 
an educational meeting in that its 
of the participants in the practica 
rather than lecturing to them, or 
theory. Workshops may involve 1 
as part of the schedule, but the r 
The kind of participation in a wor 
from leaders attempting fully to < 
members of an audience, to breal 
sessions or "buzz" groups, to "r< 
workshops will involve all of tfaes 
or panel discussion sessions. Tli 
of this chapter is role-playing. ( 
results it is necessary to keep tfa< 
down in order to involve all of the 
workshops must be large enough 1 
variety of personalities and talent 
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There are five good reasons 
particularly for role-playing: 
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{!) T o practice S>tlU ,8. Participants, by taking 
on various roles, learn how to behave in different sit- 
ualtom They get an idea of >K^at to expect and how to 
react in the best way (to obtain best results). Mistakes 
are less likely later on. Going into the streets, into 
unfamiliar surroundings and new situations without 
some training and understanding of the principles in- 
volved is as foolish as going into a ball game without 
knowing the signals or the rules. 

(2) To understand your opponent . By playing 
opiionents' roles, the worker gets to feel how the 
opponent thinks and feels. This will be of tremendous 
value in the real situation because the worker will be 
better able to make Judgements as to possible reactions 
to various tactics. It la particularly important prior 

to conducting negotiations, because the negotiator will 
be prepared for some of the answers and arguments 
from the opposition side. Tactics that deal more reah 
Istically with how the opponent actually thinks are more 
likely to develop this way. 

(3) To b uild up morale . By practicing a variety 
of situations together with the people with whom youUl 
be going into action, you'll get to know each other better, 
aod build up confidence in what each member of the group 
is Ukely to do under pressure. In the face of tremendous 
h— tili^ It l»«ntcial to haiNt confidenca ia the other ooem- 
bers of your group. The group, as it works together in 
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preparation for an action, buildi 
morale. 

(4) To get rid of tensions 
the victim of segregation, has t< 
when in action, to keep tensions 
crisis situation tensions tend to 
People "crack" under strain and 
while, some begin to suffer the 
fatigue." Obviously this pre sen 
takes place in an actual situatioi 
opportunity is created to get rid 
action. Everybody has a chance 
harmless place. Frequently thii 
ipants "let go" at other particip^ 
roles of opponents: police office 
white power structure, "Uncle' 
singing also help to do this.) 

(5) To make lor more deni 
by spreading skills to a larger n 
up a bigger body of persons who 
niques and skills of leadership (i 
ducting negotiations , being a pic 
a spokesman) . Leadership is he 
a single person to others, who, 
how , will have to be brought into 
process. If an organization lack 
only because there is little know 
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be deliberately set up to begin the process of making 
the group more democratic. 

The Audience and the Socio- Drama 

Role-jdaying, or socio-drama (not to be confused 
with peychodrama, which is used primarily as a tech- 
nique for mental health) requires an audience as well 
as participants , but the audience must be cautioned not 
J) to laugh out or react. They are the observers, and will 

be asked to evaluate and comment after the "scenario" 
is concluded. The socio-drama involves two or more 
persons spontaneously acting out roles in the context of 
real problems which the group faces . It can be used by 
anybody, for just about any human relations situation. 
Role-playing also requires the presence of a leader or 
director. 

It ts the job of the leader to 

(a) define the problem; 

(b) establish the siluation, or scene ("scenario"); 

(c) cast the characters; 

<d) brief and warm-up the actors and observers; 

(e) commence the aciion: 

(f> cut the action when he deems the point has 
been made; 

(g) lead the discussion and analysis ot the 

situation and (he behavior of the participants 
by getting them and the audience lo -alk. 

(h) make notes and plan future tests ^.f iho 
lessons learned from the scen».i*'(j. 
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Being a leader is difficult, an 
experience. Beginning leader 
if a scenario fizzles. But not 
learn from mistakes. There : 
available on this technique (fr< 
trial relations) and use should 
interested in specializing in tl 
function. (Example: Corsini, 
playing in Business and Indust 
and Adult Education Associati 
to Use Role Playing and Other 
N. Wabash Ave. Chicago II, H 

It is wise to begin with s 
not even directly related to im 
an argument between two boys 
with the gang or go on the pick 
up" the group. Do not let the ! 
cut it off when you think the gr 
able to analyze the problem, o 
ending, or when there is a dea< 
casting or inaccurate briefing < 

Also make sure if you an 
narios that there is a good "nti 
action. Have some scenarios ' 
After the scenario is concludec 
make sure you pin down what h 
marize for the group, then moi 
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scenario. Some scenarios are worth repeating with a 
different cast of characters » bringing in lessons learned 
Just before. 

Phillips 66 

An Interesting, quick way to warm up an audience 
is "Phillips 66:" the audience is broken down into 
groups of six, each member of the group introduces 
himself (so you gel acquainted); then the group appoints 
a spokesman. For six minutes the group makes quick 
commoits or poses questions about a problem which the 
chairman of the meetir^ has assigned (What do you hope 
to get out of this workshop? What is the most urgent 
prcAlem facing your group back home? Why are students 
apathetic to politics? Why nonviolence?). Then the 
spokesman from each group presents the comments or 
quedtion^j frum the group to the whole audience. In this 
way the steering committee of the workshop or conference 
can quickly evaluate the quality and motivations of the 
participants, and can adjust the day's p'ans accordingly. 
The participants have been warmed up and introduced to 
each other at the same time. 

It is important to gel "feedback, " not only in a 
workshop or conference, but in any organization. Feed- 
back means finding out how the group is getting along. 
This can be done by making use of an observer who 
records \vh;tt i;<ns tm, hv p<)st-ni> I'lin-^ qiie<;tionnaireS, 
Inroujih hii7/-f;roupfi (like Phillip* fifi) „r b\ interviews. 



SAMPLE SCENARIOS FOR ROl 

I - The Eviction 

A group of civil rights de 
access to a tenement to preven 
ing a tenant who has been partii 
The constable and several citiz 
obey the law and move out of th 
and a police officer threaten th 
does not move. (You may want 
to the point of actual arrest anc 

Questions : How do the demon si 
other citizens and ti 
they respond to the 

Cast : Three or four demonstra 
a constable, one or mori 

n - The Congressman 

Congressman Blank, a Ne 
dominantly Negro district — w 
so far, and a reputation for beii 
political machine — is having a 
has even gone so far as to invit 
people to his office in order to j 
a group of his own advisers pre 
the civil rights people, and the 
discuss the issue in a hafd-heat 

Questions : What will the relatit 
people be to the Coi 
How will the Congrt 
to the ideas present 
tion is needed in ore 
case to the Congresi 

Cast: Congressman, two staff i 
civil rights persons 
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m - The Barber Shop 

A Negro civil rights demonstrator is attempting 
to Integrate a barber shop. All other participants in 
the situation are Mliites: a barber, an assistant, two 
clients in the chairs, one client waiting, one police 
officer. All the whites are segregationists, but one of 
the whites in the chair is particularly rabid. The action 
begins when the other white is finished and gets up. It 
is the Negro's turn, but the head barber calls "you're 
next" to the waiting white client. 



Zqu 



estions: What is the response of the Negro client? 
What kinds of actions and remarks raise 
and lower tensions? How does the segre- 
gationist really see the situation? What 
does he really feel? What are the real 
issues as far as he is concerned? As far 
as the civil rights demonstrator is concerned? 

Cast : As listed above. You may add an additional on- 
looker (white) who sympathizes with the Negro and 
who intervenes at a later point in the action in order 
to show how this will aflect the situation. 



IV - MAGISTRATE'S COURT 

A group of civil I'ights demonstrators has been ar- 
rested for 'disturbing the peace" and "refusing to obey 
an officer" in a demonstration involving a school boycott. 
The action was peaceful picketing, but some of the dem- 
onstrators came in without training, and in fact did some 
calling out, jeering, and stepped onto school property. 
The officers had ordered them off the property, they had 
refused to get off, and had been arrested together with 
some of the "regulars" on the picket line. The scene is 
magistrate's court the next morning. The action begins 
when the magistrate asks, "Who is the complaining 
officer in this case?" 



Questions : What is the relatj 
onstrators to the 
How should the d 
that one of the "r 
What should the : 
wards the officer 
In case of convici 
policy be? You r 
nario in half — tl 
cussion among th 

Cast : Four "regular" demont 
newcomer demonstrato 
officer, a court clerk o 
and other onlookers. 



V - Sit-in 

Six demonstrators, inc 
one white girl, sit at a lunch ( 
community in an effort to seci 
waitress does not serve them, 
come and harass the demonsti 
by but does not interfere. Th* 
at the counters. The action b( 
tors take their seats. 

Questions : What is the effect 
the demonstrators 
heavy harassment 
tors see the situat 
on the onlookers ? 

Cast : Six demonstrators, whil 
police officer , two or tli 
white. 
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VI - The Cell 

A white civil rights demonstrator has just been 
arrested in a southern civil rights demonstration. Since 
the jail is segregated, he is lodged in a cell with three 
other white men, all of whom are ardent segregationists. 
The segregationists are sitting on the two bottom bunks, 
and one has his feet on the only chair in the place. 
Action begin* whea a poiie& officer, with appropriate re- 
marks , pushes the demonstrator into the cell . 

-*s Questions: How do you communicate your ideas in a 
hostile environrnent, and still survive? 
What kinds of techniques might be developed 
to help in this situation? 

Cast : Police officer , white demonstrator , three other 
white men. 



Vn - Committee Meeting 

A meeting of a local civil rights organization's 
emergency executive committee is taking place to 
discuss what appears to have been the murder of a 
Negro citizen on the way to the police station in a 
police car. One member of the committee has been 
in touch with the local ACLU chapter and has an approx- 
imate idea of what happened, but the others have chiefly 
rumors. There is considerable community sentiment 
to take action. Another community civil rights group 
has already announced a march on city hall, and it is 
known that some of the marchers will be armed and 
that the march will be without any real discipline. One 
member of the committee is solidly in sympathy with 
this tactic already. The problem is to work out a 
tactic for the whole group. 

Question: What should the group do about the other civil 
rightb group, if anything? What should the 
group's attitude towards the potential for com- 
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munity violence be? What kind 
can the group effectively under 

Cast : Five persons, Integratec 
on what actually happene 
made up his mind on wha 
person is chairman. 



Vm - The Picket Line 

Any group up to about 25 i 
The instructor picks an issue a 
instructions for the group to ws 
few feet apart. It is helpful to 
tains are assigned for each end 
tion officer is assigned, and a < 
assigned. A variety of situatioi 

1. harassment by segrega 
roughing up, taking si( 
calling 

2. questions from passers 

3. volunteer unknown to th 
join the line 

4. drunk passes the group 

5. persons from other intc 
committed to nonvloleni 
signs 

6. harassment from police 
ordering the group aero 
tion of civil liberties 

7. newspapermen attempt ( 

8. single picket becomes il 
(Instructor may "plant" 

Questions : How are decisions n 
decisions communici 
public relations mail 
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DC - The March 



This is a situation involving only four persons 
and demonstrating the problem of decision-making on- 
the-spot. One of the participants is told he is in charge 
of a mass march on City Hall; at a mass meeting the 
night before it was democratically decided, for various 
reasons, not to have any signs of any kind in the march. 
The march is about to "take off" when three persons 
appear, in succession, with signs. They are not con- 
nected to each other. The first person is privately 
"^ instructed to be very stubborn and noncooperative 
about putting his sign away; the second is cooperative; 
the third is neutral. The first two were at the meeting 
the night before; the third was not. Action begins when 
the first person approaches the march marshall , and 
the marshall says, "Last night we agreed on no signs, 
right?" (He poses the same question to each of the 
others.) The instructor stops the action after the 
marshall has somehow come to grips with the stubborn 
individual, then the next person appears. In the course 
of the discussion with the third individual, the instruc- 
tor calls out, "They're ready to go," referring to the 
march. It is important that the marshall not know in 
advance what the reaction of the three persons will be. 

Questions : How do the marshall's feelings about the sit- 
uation change as the pressure builds up? 
How much should the marshall try to placate 
the individuals, and how firm should he be? 
How does time affect the situation? 

Cast: Marshall, three persons with signs. 




Chapter 5: Direct Action TacI 

One catalogue of nonvioli 
different methods which have I 
We are taking from this list* t 
significant for the current civl 

Demonstrations 

Demonstrations are prin 
point of view, and do not of the 
structure as vigorously as non 
tion might. Nevertheless, the 
protest and are considered suf 
nmny authorities so that they t 

1. Marches and parades 
Technically, the dlfferen 
a parade is that a march has a 



♦Gene Sharp, Methods of Nonvi 
for Social Research, Oslo, Noj 
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or immediate inqportance to the cause, whereas a parade 
route ia chosen for convenience. Both may be short or 
loi^. Mass marches and parades can express the soli- 
darity of the campaigners and be an important morale- 
booster. 

The common way of discrediting marches and 
parades is to describe them as disorderly and violent. 
You can take two steps to eliminate the validity of tills 
charge: 

a. Have either silence, or singing in unison. Both 
make a powerful Imi^ession of unity and dignity. 
Slogan-shouting and conversation bttild an impres- 
sion of disunity and disorder. 

b. S^ up a system of leadership. Experience shows 
it is helpful to have a marshall and a number of 
line leaders who, once policy is set, follow the 
directions oS the marshall. The leadership helps 
in two ways: keeping discipline, and building the 
morale of the marchers. In addition, more 
efficient decisions can be made in the event of 
police interference, etc. Leaders should be 
clearly marked, and should set an example for 
others to follow. 

A long march is oiten called a walk. The best 

known civil rights walk is the one William Moore began 

through the South, and which others continued when he 

was killed. The Committee for Nonviolent Action has 

organized two walks for peace and freedom through 

the South which had to contend with cattle-prods and 

the like. The effect of a walk can be somewhat like 

that of the Freedom Rides — to dramatize an issue 
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and give a morale boost to the 
through which the walkers go. 

2. Picketing and vigiling 
The difference between F 
that a vigil is longer and held i 
Often a vigil is held around-th< 
or may be daily for weeks or e 
customary for ptarticipants in : 
than walk, as in picketing. In 
where religion is held in high < 
times more effective than pick 
slightly more wearying and rec 
group-discipline. The remark 
apply here, to both picketing a 
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Sample Discipline 

We will try to maintain an attitude of good 
v/iil at all times, especially in face of 
provocation. 

If violence occurs against us, we will not 
retaliate but will try to practice forgive- 
ness and forbearance. 



We agree that one person is in charge of 
specific actions and agree to abide by the 
decisions of the person in charge, even if 
at the time we do not fully agree with or 
understand the decision. 

If in good conscience we cannot comply with 
this decision, we will not take contrary 
action but will withdraw from that phase. 

In the event of arrest, we will submit with 
promptness and composure. 

We will try to be prompt in our appointments 
and to carry out responsibly the tasks we 
have been nssjoncfi. 



slightly revised from 
Charles G. Walker, 
Organizing lor Non- 
violcnt Direct Action 
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Here are some suggestions which will help you to 
organize an effective picket line.* 

a. Assemble somewhere other than the {dace where the 
picket line will be, then go to the place in a group; 
this avoids confusion and gives the leader a chance 
to pass out printed copies of the discipline (see 
sample discipline in this chapter) as well as to 
conAict r^stration. 

b. Ask participants to refer questioners, press, or 
police to the marsball or information officer. 

c. Expect participants to walk erectly and not slouch, 
call out, laugh loudly, or use profanity; smoking 
may be ruled out in some situations. 

d. Assign two leafleteers to each location, so leaf- 
leting can go on if one leafleteer gets involved 
with a questioner. 

Instruct leafleteers on bow to answer very briefly 
M*en asked "What is this all about?" or "Who's 
doing this?" or similar questions. 

Ask leafleteers to pick up all discarded leaflets 
(to avoid l^al entanglements and to show good 
will). 

g. Keep leaflets in a plastic bag in rainy weather. 

h. Avoid unnecessary scurrying about. 

i. Give instructions in a clear and authoritative 
voice but avoid a domineering approach. 

j. Remember bat your example will be felt 
throughout. 



e. 



f. 



♦The following is largely from Charles C, Walker, 
Organizing for Nonviolent Direct Action 



3 . F raterni zation 

This technique has beei 
pied by a foreign power , as w< 
The idea is to go out of the wa 
or other opponents in a friend] 
persuade them that one's causi 
been tried it has on occasion fa 
as some instances in Norway i 
tion testify, but it is not easy. 

4. "Haunting" 

is a means of remindinj 
ality of their behavior ^ volunte 
where they go. In India during 
arrests were made but the volt 
by others who "haunted" the au 
were sick of it. 

5. Leafleting 
Leafleting can do severi 

(a) provide the people with mot 
than they get in the newspapers 
population more personal conts 
(in large communities many pe 
demonstrators) , (c) involve ch 
otherwise might not actively pa 
struggle. 
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6> Renouncing honors 

There can be some symbolic impact when cam- 
paigners renounce honors given them in the past. For 
example, Negro veterans might send back medals of 
honor; a Negro "Woman of the Year" might refuse the 

award from an iimtituHnn u/hi/^K i^ ».>.. ..r ..i. 

strueture Negro student* might send back their 
American Legion School Awards. 

^ Some of the techniques which come under the 
heading of demonstrations may become civil disobe- 
dience if the city declares ihem illegal. Injunctions 
may be issued by courts forbidding marches or picket- 
ing. Where the Constitution is in operation, however, 
these methods do not usually involve breaking the law. 

Non-cooperaOon 

This general category involves methods of direct 
action jn which the campaigners withdraw their usual 
degree of cooperation with the opponent. The methods 
^y be legal or illegal, depending on local laws. 

1. Strike 

The strike is one of the best known of all forms 
of direct action. It has not, however, been used very 
much in the civil rights struggle. It would be most 
potent in those areas where Negroes form a very large 
part of the population or of some economic concern 
which is important to the area. A form of the strike 



which might be experimented with is t 
r^ » fnVan atrHrti all thcsc svmoathetic 
off the job for a brief Ume — perhaps 
few hours. This is a way of showing i 
seriousness. 

2. Hartal 

The Indians under Gandhi deve 
sively, but it was also used in Budapt 
of the 1956 Hungarian Revolution. A 
sUyii^ at home for a full day or mor 
and places of amusement empty. In i 
the chances of "incidents." the stays 
to demonstrate to the opponent the de 
self-discipline among the people. In 

_i n.^ ^aUtrintta aatiaO.tit^ the di 

a time for meditation and purilicatioi 

3. Consumers' Boycott 

From the Montgomery bus bo; 
boycott has played an important role 
struggle. This method has roots in 
and even farther back in history, an< 
the world. Its effectiveness depends 
producer requires the campaigners' 
survival. 

Advantages of the t>oycott inc: 
violenco, (b) it promotes solidarity 
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does not usually involve civil disobedience. On the other 
hand it usually requires a good deal of unity on the part 
of the protesting community. 

4. Renters' boycott (rent-strike) 

The refusal to pay rent because of grievances 
against a landlord may be for a short period (token 
bojcott) or indefinitely. Irish peasants in 1879 were 
O often evicted for refusing rents to rich English land- 
lords. Whether or not eviction takes place depends 
partly on the number of persons participaUng, and on 
the nature of the local laws. 

In the current civil rights struggle, workers 
go from house to house, apartment to apartment, 
talking with people about the Injustice of their situa- 
tion. They invite tenants to an area or house meeting, 
where the possibilities of united action are stressed. 
Those who will commit themselves at the meeting begin 
to strike right away ~ there is little to be gained by 
^ setting a date in the future for the beginning of the 

acUon. The action of the few who first volunteer will 
usually start a wave of others joining the strike. 

Guidelines for organization include: being real- 
istic in explaining to the tenants what may happen (no 
one can guarantee major repairs); staying in close 
contact with the tenants to offset intimidation; and not 
allowing the tenants to keep the rent money (the temp- 
tation is too great to spend it in this situation). This 
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money should be put "in escro' 
aside for this purpose. The fi 
accounted for. 

Local regulations diffex 
ities. It is important to get le; 
constables themselves break tl 
eviction. In addition to counfe 
action, picketing the constable 
walk in front of the house are c 
which may be tried. 

5. School boycott 

One of the advantages of 
that it involves the children in ; 
result in their eventual benefit, 
ing them in a front-line confror 
ing dangers. The setting up of 
teadi ing the young can be a vali 
in the Negro community who ar 
involve. 

6. Tax refusal 

This is a drastic tactic , 
used in struggles in the past In 
world. It can be partial, such i 
taxes, or complete. The monej 
go for taxes can be given to the 
for distribution to needy campai 
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opfx>nent8 feel thla tactic more deeply than almost any other, 
for if ttie Negro population is large It threatens the very 
survival of the government. Harsh repression may, 
therefore, be expected. Despite this, the strong moral 
appeal Involved (*'Why pay the police who are beaUng 
you?") and the strength of the tactic has made tax refusal 
effective in some campaigns. 

— Intervention 

Direct nonviolent intervcDtion consists of i^ysical con- 
frontation rather than withdrawal ai cooperation or 
demonstrating. It carries the conflict into the opponent's 
camp, and often changes the status quo fairly abruptly. 

1. Sit-In 

The sit-in has been used in the U. S. mostly in 
restaurants and lunch counters. Generally campaigners 
prt^ressively occupy a large nuni}er or all of the avail- 
able seats and refuse to leave until the Negro members 
) of the group are served or the restaurant closes , the 
group is arrested, or a certain fixed period of time has 
gone by. This method can also be used in other situa- 
tions such as on buses and trains , as in the Freedom 
Rides. There have been sit-ins in the offices of notables 
such as mayors and business executives in order to 
obtain appointments or to symbolize the blocking of free- 
dom in which the official is participating. L^islative 
hails can be used similarly. 



Nonviolent Discipline of 
Student Sit-in ? 



Don't strike back or cur 

Don't laugh out. 

Don't hold conversationi 

Don't leave your seats i 
given you instruction t 

Don't block entrances tc 
aisles. 

Show yourself courteous 

Sit straight and always ! 

Report all serious incidi 

Refer all information to 
manner. 

Remember love and non^ 

May God bless each of y 
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Allied methods are the stand-in, where people line up 
for admisBion to a theater or similar place; the wade-in. 
tn which campaigners attempt to swim at a segregated 
beach; and the kneel-in. in which N^roes try to 
worship at a church which excludes theta. 

2. The fast 

The fast was used as a m^od of psychological 
-Intervention by, among others, Danilo Dolci when he led 
' 1000 unemployed fishermen in a 24 hour mass fast on a 
beach in Sicily. The fast can be of heightened effective- 
ness when undertaken by persons of hl^ status, such as 
ministers. Gandhi, the best-known faster, considered 
tfils the most difficult of all techniques and emidiasized 
that it should be thou^t through carefully. This is 
especially true of the fast unto death. Experience 
with the fast in Albany, Georgia, by peace walkers 
indicates that clarity of purpose and realistic time 
periods are important. Eiiorts must be made to over- 
come the mi sunders tajfiding which comes in a society 
where "good living" is prized and self-denial is looked 
down on. 

Gandhi believed that fasting is most effective when 
there is a close relationship between the faster and the 
opponent. 

3. Reverse strike 

This method has been found effective in various 
situations. Agricultural workers have done more work 
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and worked longer hours than ttu 
suRwrt of their demand for pay 
ployed in Sicily in 1956 voluntary 
road that was badly in need of re 
attention to the severe unemploy 
the government's failure to deal 
this method looks harmless enoi 
it has in practice been r^arded 
threat so that reverse-strikers I 
imprisoned, and even in some c; 
attempting to stop them from wo 

4. Nonviolent interjection ai 
This involves placing one 
person and the objective of his v 
workers in this country have use 
other construction sites, to prot 
structure or discrimination in hi 
workers. Striking hosiery work 
sylvania, in 1957 lay down on th( 
factory gates making it necessai 
walk over them to get into the fa 
from their iobs= In early 1964 i 
tion site several actionists lay d 
dozer; a minister, seeing that tt 
reverse direction, lay down behi 
was killed. We should remembf 
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log situation the operator might not look in both 
directions before moving his machine. 

There Is more danger of injury or death when one 
or a few persons engage In interjection than when a 
great many participate. An example of the latter case, 
called obstruction, occurred in Japan in 1956 when 
10,000 people physically occupied a site intended for a 
U.S. air base. After several days of obstruction the 
"^ plans for building the air base were abandoned. 

Even while this manual is being prepared some 
individual or group is probably devising still other forms 
of nonviolent direct action. One of the elements of non- 
violence is the creativity which it stimulates, and the 
reader will probably want to experiment with new forms 
of nonviolent struggle. Not all of them will be really 
effective, and some will collapse as did the World's 
Fair "stall-in," in April, 1964. In evaluating a new 
tactic before trying it out, the thoughtful civil rights 
. worker will ask: 



1. Is it clearly related to the issue? 

2. Are the people it will inconvenience reall}' 

the people heavily involved in the injustice? 

3. Is there chance of direct confrontation between 

the campaigners and the opponent? 

4. Does the tactic put a major part of the siiffer- 

ing which is inevitable in social change upon 
our shoulders , rather than upon innocent 
bystanders ? 



If the answer to these q 
tactic may be worth trying. 
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-^ I V U Operations 

Hie authors have had only limited experienci; 
with some of the more serious types of counter- 
demonstration operations (police and mob violence 
against public demonstrations) , hence it would be 
foolish of us to give a lot of "advice." A number of 
I experts have suggested that in any case one should not 

1 become too preoccupied with trying to cope with police 

tactics because such efforts keep you from the basic 
objectives of nonviolent demonstrations. They bog jrou 
down in trying to outguess the police, and you lose 
) sight of the basic goals — to promote a society of Jus- 
tide. There are, however, some ideas which can 
increase the effectiveness of civil rights workers 
when faced vrith police and mob violence, or at least 
cut the physical risks , while maintaining ttie basic 
integrity of the denoonstration and its participants. 

Remember that the opponent would like, if possible > 
to provoke your group into wild statements, inaccurate 



or exaggerated accusations •> 
name-calling, undignified in 
disorderly behavior, in-figh 
desertion from the ranks, ai 
iation. In trying to avoid be 
actions, some elementary t\ 

1. Improve the educations 
tools by which violence 
prevented. These incl 
other training, disci pi 
group and what it stan< 

2. In a demonstration, re 
instructions from assij 
break ranks except to 1 

3. If vou are the victim ol 
too severely disabled, 
violent ' initiatives. Fc 
voice you might say, *' 
question?*' If someone 
you might go to the atU 
from his victim in a si 

4. Remember that you mu 
restrained. You must 
for new ways to take n* 
spirit of the goals and 
group might, for instaj 
singing a hymn teethe 

5. It is the authors' opinic 
not appeal to the police 
their own accord prote 
strators, they likely w 
intervene only to stop t 
that should be your dec 
to build a society of ju! 
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leam to do our own "policing, " and not depend 
upon the police of the local power structure. 

(The above is based partly on Walker, Organizing for 
Nonviolent Direct Action .) 

Police policy varies rather widely from state to 
state, within states from city to city, and even within 
_) cities from time to time. It varies from states in 
which conferences of police officials hear represen- 
tatives of civil rights and peace groups explain their 
policies, to states where there is no communication, 
much less understandii^, between demonstrators and 
police officials. 

By police we include here police operations en- 
gaged in by imits of the State and National Guard. 
Federal troops have been used in only a few cases, 
notably Little Rock and the University of Mississippi. 
^ Civil rights workers will want to remember that in the 
latter case Negro troops, were systematically excluded 
from duty at the University, resulting in considerable 
unrest and. according to a confidential informant, a 
near mutiny at one point. As individuals. Federal troops 
generally will tend to be friendly to the civil rights 
movement partly because of the nature of their duty, 
partly because of their racial composition, and partly 
because they resent local hostility which is aimed at 



them by segregationists. On th 
little reason to hope that the sli 
eral troops will necessarily ch: 
more likely the situation will ot 
present point, and all demonstr 
rights groups) banned. Local r 
"occupation" may in fact be turi 
ments once Federal protection j 

Alabama and Mississippi 

"Tough" policing of civil i 
into two types: the "Alabama S] 
sissippi System. " The former 
police protection for legitimate 
permits the formation of mobs. 
Freedom Riders in 1961. The 1 
the formation of mobs , and use: 
crush civil rights demonstratior 
lage of being not only more effic 
under the protection of 'Haw and 
police do not use the "Alabama i 
thought that they never use the 1 
There are at least two variation 
the straight-forward, "hard" lir 
Period. The other variation ap] 
face and attempts to disarm, ps 
Itiiuership and rank-aiid-file by 
onl" later pulling off the soil glo 
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police command may appear to side with the demonstra- 
tors, asking them to sing a few songs or lead the group 
in prayer (this happened on the part of the Maryland 
State Guard in Cambridge in May, 1964), before asking 
them politely to disperse. This can be coupled with 
veiled threats to have leading demonstrators com- 
mitted for observation to mental institutions, wtiich 
also happened in Cambridge — this threat seems to be 
'^ more severe than simile piison. But the objective is 
the same: to disperse demonstrators at all costs. 

Given the basic objective of the civil rights move~ 
ment in a demonstration, namely to publicize a wrong, 
confront the community with the facts, and sometimes 
create dislocation in order to secure action, police 
tactics are only half of the picture. The leadership abil- 
ity, perspectives, and organization of the civil rights 
demonstrators are also important. The best possible 
combination is to have a well-organized, well-educated 
) movement, combined with generally accepted and legal 
police tactics. The worst is to have neither. Most dem~ 
onstrations fall somewhere in between. But even under 
the worst kind of police repression, if the movement is 
well -disciplined the basic objective need not be lost. 
Basic objectives can be lost in a host of charges and 
counter-charges if the movement is disorganized, no 
matter how enlightened the police may be. 



Discipline which maxlml 
demonstration involves a well- 
clear lines of command and co 
understanding by the participa] 
variety of circumstances. Coi 
ing to communicate, the object 
only to the general public but a 
advance is considered an impo 
A dignified bearing at all timef 
Ucularly v^en making physical 
Calliqg a demonstration off at < 
treating in the face of police oi 
okay; but it should be done by [ 
as orderly a manner as is pose 
stances. This points up the "ii 
and makes it more difficult to < 
group with being nothing but a * 
"Irresponsible agitators." Dig 
nite effect upon police and onl04 
down their prejudiced notions a 
violent tactics are an essential 
stration, and even of an orderly 

Police T act ics 

Here are some comments 
tion Operations" in terms of sp 
police, so that you will have soi 
things you may expect. 
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ID Police and troops, once they have been given 
their orders, do not care al)out the objective 
<rf a demonstration. They look only at the 
behavior of the demonstrators: Is this a 
crowd, or a mob, or a riot? Intelligent 
officers have learned that to break up a crowd 
an officer does well to pick random citizens 
off the edge and arrest tiiem, rather tiian at- 
tempting to move into the center to arrest, say, 
a street speaker. A crowd in motion, usually 
because of a leader, or because of the appear- 

-^^ ance of a hated Individual, or symbol, is a mob. 

- A riot is a disturbance by three or more persons 
who want to overcome any opposition to their 
action by lawful or unlawful means. 

(2) Accepted American police (oractlces Include 
having a plan, and acUng with all the force 
necessary to carry out the plan. Intelligent 
officers do not bluff. They make their inten- 
tion clear to the crowd or the demonstration, 
allow time to clear out, and leave avenues of 
escape (unlike a recent Peruvian sports stadium 
tragedy in which gas panicked a crowd against 
barred doors). 

(3) A crowd is usually attacked o[^site the direction 
in which police want to drive it. A skirmish line, 

' wedge, or diagonal line is formed across the 
'~' street, and State. National Guard and Federal 

troope usually fix bayonets. The effort will be 
to drive the crowd or demonstration away from 
sensitive areas, street crossings, objectives of 
demonstrations such as stores, and to break the 
crowd up into its individual units by the use of gas, 
horses, dogs, fire-hoses, etc. Individuals can 
more easily be controlled and sent home than 
larger groups. Civil rights workers, under such 
circumstances, may want to consider the use of 
"sleeper" elements to diyert an attacking police 
unit by demonstrating in Its rear, thereby keeping 



the demonstration going a wfaile 
the pressure off the group undai 
(See diagram) 



o Main Body of 
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14) Tear Gas : CMoracetophenone (CN) or DifAenyl- 
amlne pM or Adamsite) are termed "harassing 
agents" and are usually used In grenade form to 
demoralize, panic and disperse crowds, mobs and 
demonstrations. The effects of these gases extend 
beyond their visible cloud, and include a severe 
burning sensation in the eyes, choking, sneezing, 
headaches, and sometimes vomiting. There is no 
defense against a gas attack except masks or leav- 
ing the area. The chief Immediate reaction is to 
panic and run. This should be avoided at all costs. 
It may help you to know that harassing gases cannot 
cause permanent injury or death by themselves. 
Grasp bands of demonstrators near you, and avoid 
running into the street (and risking getting run over 
since your visibility is impaired). Retreat in an 
orderly fa^ion from the scene. An assembly area 
should be picked beforehand and demonstrators 
should reassemble for further orders out of rai^e 
of the gas. Clothing permeated with fumes should 
be changed. Persona affected by gas attack 
should face into the wind (assunUng there is no 
further gas) and/or wash eyes and face in water 
(stick your bead in a bucketful, if possible). 

(5) Horsegi- dogs: The chief purpose of using cavalry 
and dogs is also psychological, even though it may 
not seem that way to you. Some dogs are trained 
only to hold, not to bite, but don't count on it. 
There are a number of methods which have been 
used against dogs and horses, but the violence 
involved is such that we don't recommend trying 
them. As in the case of gas, the best system is 
to hold out as long as you can and retreat in an 
orderly way, and in as dignified a manner as 
possible under the circumstances. The same thing 
is true vdien cattle prods are used. This can be 
extremely painful, and you should not feel it is 
disgraceful to retreat. Let your opponents make 
contact with you, hold out as long as you think wise 
or possible, and retreat in an orderly fashion. 



Do not sit or lie down in front of horses 
you are prepared for severe, crlpfding i 

(6) Fire hoses : This is similar, except thai 
hold on In a human chain you may be abl 
withstand the pressure and not have to h 
Hosing is usually followed by other cotis 
demonstration operations, however. 

(7) White participants: The white participan 
singled out for special treatment by local 
nents of the civil rights movement. As 
he is seen as a traitor, which is worse 
being a Negro. His (O'esence in the strv 
serves to undermine the delicate structv 
thinking and excuses which most white S 
ners have created for themselves to aco 
for segregation and discrimination. Hie 
ence by Itself tells them their system la 
It is a shock. Therefore, it infuriates, 
to be accounted for: the ^^ilte participoi 
seen as an outside agitator , a Communii 
haps a light-skinned Negro, and, if a wo 
prostitute. For no real vrtilte person (r< 
one from "our way of life") could walk w 
sign, could "want a Negro to marry his 
Violence, if it errupts, tends therefore 
on the white picket. In prison, white im 
will tend to gai^ up on, and will sometix 
to beat up white integrationist prisoners 

(8) Photographers : Police frequently try to 
date or harass demonstrators by iriiotogi 
them. In our opinion there can be no le{ 
reason for this since demonstrating as s 
legal under the Constitution. You will ri 
police (or F.B.I.) photographers becaus 
take i^otograj^s of individual demonstrc 
rather than of the entire action. Regula 
men are not interested in individuals, ai 
generally be glad to identify themselves 
press cards or union cards. In the long 
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there Is not much point In evading having your 
picture taken (by keeping signs in front of your 
face* etc.)> and you should not let the demon- 
stration degenerate into a contest between you 
and the police photographer. On the other hand, 
you should not allow group pictures to be taken 
by unidentified photographers. As for individual 
pictures , you will have to make a decision: shall 
evasive action be taken as a way of making a 
protest against an invasion of privacy ? Or will 
you demonstrate the fact that you cannot be 
intimidated by openly, and with good will, per- 
mitting the police to "mug" you? This is a 
policy decision which you should discuss prior 
to a demonstration. 



Chapter 7: Arrest and the Court 

If You Are Arrested (adapted fr* 
By the American Civil Liberties 

Arrest is taking a person ii 
official purpose, generally so thi 
answer for a crime. If you are j 
which protect you from unf ai r pr 
you are innocent. What are yoax 
you have the right to ask the poll 
Ing you. 

There are three kinds of cr 
be arrested in most states: Felo 
serious kind. Less serious violi 
meanors and the least serious ar 
policeman does not need a warraj 
felony if he sees you commit it» < 
if he' has reason to believe that a 
mltted and has reason to think yo 
does not need a warrant to arresi 
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a misdemeanor or Bummary*offenae« In many states he 
must have a warrant to arrest you for a misdemeanor 
or summary offense he did not see you commit. 

A warrant is an order signed by a Justice of the 
peace or a magistrate (as they are called in some states) 
or Judge. It is made on a complaint by someone. An 
arrest warrant charges that you conmiitted a crime. 
The warrant must list the charge against you. It must 
also direct the policeman to make the arrest and to 
bring you before a justice of the peace, magistrate, or 
a Judge. If you refuse to admit an officer , he may break 
open a door or a window to serve a warrant. 

Generally a pdiceman must have a search warrant 
before he can search your home. The search warrant 
must describe the premises to be searched and the thing 
to be searched for. But of course if you consent to a 
search without warrant, it is legal. 

Even if you think you are not guilty, it is a crime 
to resist an officer who arrests you legally. If you re- 
sist a lawful arrest, a policeman can ust- :*ll necoss:iry 
force to arrest vou. If you think your rights have been 
violated by the police, you should consult a lawyer about 
legal remedies. 



At the Station House 

After you are arrested ; 
police station, where a record 
the charge against you must b€ 
unnecessary delay in the "arre 
tjoning you, the police must tei 
many places police have the ri| 
photograph you. 

You have the right to tel 
or a friend, or an attorney soo 
station house and have been boi 
police must let you speak over 
have no money to jse a pay pho 
have some dimes and several t 
you in case some of those you I 
You must be given an itemized 
property taken from you when I 

It is your right, under ih 
to say anything that may be use 
After giving the police year nar 
forced to answer any questions 
a crime. Neither a uniformed 
clothesman nor anyone else ma 
If any force or threats are used 
should report it to your organiz 
may not be forced to take a lie < 
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should not &aik tt take one without having- coiisu;l.ea vith 
your attcraey. 

After arrest and booking you must be taken be- 
fore a magistrate or judge without unnecessary- delay ~ 
usually within a day. If you are charged with a felony 
or a misdemeanor such as larceny, conspiracy to incite 
a riot, etc. , the magistrate or justice of ihe peace does 
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decides whether there is a reasonable basis for believ- 
ing you committed the crime. If he thinks that there is 
a reasonable basis, he will hold you for court. If you 
are charged with a summary offense, such as disor- 
derly conduct or disturbing the peace, the Justice of the 
peace or Judge himself will decide the case. He will 
either discharge you, or find you guilty. 

In any kind of case before a magistrate or justice 
of the peace, you have the right (1) to be represented by 
a lawyer, (2) to be told exactly what the charge against 
you is, (3) to hear witnesses in support ot the charge, 
and (4) to refuse to speak at all. 

In summary offense cases, which the Justice oi 
the peace himself decides, you have additional rights. 
(1) the J. P. must ask you \**iether you plead guilty or 
innocent. (2) You may tell your side of the story if you 
wish. (3) You may have your own witnesses. (4) If 
the J. P. finds you guilty he must tell you exactly what 



you have been found guilty o 
is. If you are denied any of 
or imprisoned, you have gr( 
vlction reversed. 

Applying for Bail 

If the J. P. holds you 
offense), you have the right 
for bail. Ball permits you t 

amniint t\f mr\r\j%ts ni* rhfkAv* aj: 

proper official to make sure 
The magistrate will fix the a 
up. The amount must be rei 
your lawyer may ask a highe 
On very serious felonies, su 
the J. P. is frequently not p< 
higher judge may do so. Boi 
you or your family, or the oi 
the bail. 

It is a good idea to ha^ 
you are taken before a magis 
minimize the risks to you, a 
may lie tht* basis of future ap 
postponement of the hearing i 
yon has not been obtained. 
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The Realltlee 

The above rights are obviously hypothetical. 
First of all, rights vary widely from state to state. 
Secondly, your rights are only as good as the wiUing- 
ness of the authorities in any situation to permit you 
to have them. Law enforcement agencies , particularly 
(though not exclusively by any means) in the South need 
constantly to be reminded that such rights exist , and 
that they exist for everybody, regardiess of race, social 
class, or sex. Therefore the above outline should not 
be taken as 'legal advice," but rather as a guideline to 
what should happen in a general way when you are 
arrested. 

The U. S. Commission on Civil Rights has regu- 
larly detailed instance after instance of the deprivation 
of persons' constitutional rights, as well as the failure 

nf i-Miliff* tn nrntf^rl n^rsons assertincr their constitutional 
^« ^ — ,, — , — j_--, — ^ ^ — ^^ 

rights. (See its reports for 1959, 1961, and 1963.) In 
addition, many local ordinances and state laws have been 
passed especially to control civil rights demonstrations 
(some have Iieen overturned on appeal to the federal 
courts). A realistic view would Uierefore be that consti- 
tutional rights are an extremely relative matter, and 
that in many instances involving civil rights activity, 
the civil rights worker may as well forget they exist. 
As the U. S, Civil Rights Commission concluded in 1961 
(and certainly there la little evidence to suggest improve- 
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ment since) , "police brutality ii 
is a serious and continuing prob 
the country. . . Negroes feel th< 
tality proportionally more than : 
approximately two out of every ' 
(received by the Department of . 
the 17 Southern States and the D 
Nevertheless, persons arrested 

purposes. 

Most violations charged t 
will be settled within a State Coi 
cedure outlined above applies to 
structures. The federal or U.S 
and separate. Unless you vlolat 
Congress you will rarely find yo 
Civil rights matters th^ wind ui 
usually matters involving violat 
granted by a federal district cou 
or appeals from state supreme c 
preme Court. There are a vari< 
suppori civit rigmS ^see xippenui 
remembered that Federal Distri 
appointed by the U.S. President 
grounds, and that both Judges an 
reflect local prejudices more of( 
the F.B.I, has been notoriously 
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help civil rigbts demonstrators , even when brutality 
against demonstrators was proceeding rl^t in front 
of the agents. (For further details on the structure 
of court systems, different types of law, and the rela- 
tionship of the judiciary to the legislative and executive 
branches of state and federal government, consult any 
standard Political Science 1 textbook.) 

Law Enforcement (see also Chapters 6 and 8) 

The first tiling to remember is that the enforce- 
ment of law in this country is extremely inconsistent. 
Consistency begins to develop only as state and federal 
authorities step into a local situation. What are some 
of the inconsistencies which must be kept in mind? 

Injunctions by local, stale, and federal authorities 
may be applied against the movement. An injunction is 
a court order which forbids a certain type of activity 
(a boycott, picketing, interfering with school integration) 
or orders a certain type of activity (to obey the law, to 
register a voter, to maintain the peace). Violations of 
injunctions result, generally, m quicker punishment 
because they involve a "contempt of court" proceedir^ 
which can be handled quite fast. Hence leaders can 
quickly be imprisoned and gotten out of the way. 

Local enforcement policy sometimes shifts errat- 
ically. In many Southern and some Northern communities 
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police policy is to stay pretty muc 
community altogether, giving the 
of enforcement; but «4ien violatioi 
Negroes outside their commimity 
tions, for example), there is a cr 
proportion to the danger of the aci 
ern communities, on the other hai 
protect demonstrators and pickets 
without apparent reason, they will 
against demonstrators, almost as 
icked. This may be because a lai 
brought police into the picture wh< 
"human relations , " or who resent 
>i^o have become frightened by wh 
danger to them. Police officers, 
local prejudices rather closely. 

Do not assume that because 
he is also a sympathizer. Some h 
"lean over backwards" to be tough 

Arrest 

Nowadays there is no excuse 
to call a demonstration without ca: 
sequences. There is no excuse fo 
from potential participants , sayinf 
if It happens, it happens." Leadei 
and followers have the right to der 
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tb6 following ktofcto of information: 

1. Whyarewedexnonatratlng? What are our 
specific demands? Is our demonstration 
communicating our demands, and putting 
pressure primarily on those who are re- 
sponsible for our troubles ? 

2 At what point will it be right to complete or call 
off demonstration? Do we demonstrate for the 
sake of blowing off steam, or do we demonstrate 
to have an effect? 

3. Are we likely to be arrested? If so, what meas- 
ures have been taken to make sure some leadership 
remains outside? What measures have been taken 
to make sure some leadership goes inside to lead 
activities inside jail ? 

4. Will we accept bail? What are the pros and cons 
- •* of accepting bail? If we accept bail , what 

. arrai^ements have been made for the posting of 
' cash, property, or other security? If we do not 
accept bail, what point are we making? Some 
demonstrations almost inevitably, by their "civil 
^j«^K»^ion<*A« natiirA will result in arrest. It is 
sotiE times fruitful to fill the jails in order to make 
the point that the cause of the arrest is unjust. Is 
this one of those occasions ? 

5 If arrest and bail are decided on, what shall be the 
priority of being released? (Students taking exams, 
and workers whose incomes are needed to support 
families, first). 

6. How much cooperation are we to extend to the 
police ? What are the pros and cons of going 
limp? Shall we sacrifice our dignified appear- 
ance (which has public relations value, and also 
maintains a certain personal worth) in order to 
refuse cooperation with an unjust situation? 
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7, Have you aniK>unced your Intention of bj 
law in advance (where that is appropria 
In Northern communities where arrest 
likely to come tnly upon the breaking o 
law, and after warning}? A prior anno 
helps to clarify to the community your : 
purpose and seriousness of intent. In t 
tions such an announcement will warn t] 
and they will try to prevent you access 
of the demonstration (e. g. a building) . 
in*' has some handicaps, and you might 

down there). On the other hand someti: 
onstration, to make its point, must be t 
particular place; have you discussed tht 
merits of this issue ? 

8. The question of paying fines at the magi 
justice of the peace court or higher cou: 
should also be discussed in advance of t 
likely to lead to arrest. The alternativ* 
fines is imprisonment for a specified le 
time ("Thirty days or $10(f'). Bail is se 
your appearance later In court, hence It 
sense only a loan to the power structure 
must be paid back. But a fine is lost to 
movement forever, and furthermore hel 
the power structure's expenses in runni 
force, a prison system, segregated scb 
Should you contribute to this by paying f 
must be weighed against even greater lo 
wages for some people, if they stay ti jj 
we do not want to answer this question fi 
but only advocate that it be Intel ligentiy 
In advance. Obviously, in a "jail-in," ti 
concentrated attempt to communicate thi 
of a law by having masses of peofde brei 
undergo tmmerited suffering, it would ht 
to accept bail, or, later, pay fines. Th 
is what communicates, not the paying. 
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9. Will yon take legal action against officials who 
rough you up or otherwise molest you in the 
course of a demonstration 7 Aa attorney should 
clarify to the group what is involved in such a 
decision; but the final decision should be yours, 
not his. Some have said that personal actions 
against officers who, after all, only reflect a 
generally evil situation, do not help. On the 
other hand, it should be made clear to officials 
that you will not tolerate the illegal enforcement 
of law. In many cases of brutality it will become 

-~<k necessary for you to document the charges by 

^ making out a paper called an "affidavit. " You 

should therefore be clear as to exactly what 
happened, to whom, and by whom. This should 
include police officers' badge numbers, what 
kind of police (sheriffs or county, local police, 
state police, etc.), physical descriptions- You 
should try to write down what happened as soon 
as possible, because people's memories, es- 
pecially under pressure, play tricks. 

10. Your attitude towards the police can contribute 
to creating a new ;u)H i>etter situation. Polite- 
ness is often (Usarming . The polite but firm 
use of "sir" helps cuiivince the police that you 
have a regard for them as human beings; it also 
tells them you will not be bullied. 

^ While we do not seek, here, to give final answers 

on these many points . we do want to make the 
point that answers should be arrived at before the 
demonstration begins. First, it will create a 
higher sense <tf morale because participants will 
know better what to expect, and will feel that the 
leadership is being responsible and responsive 
to them. Second, it educates participants as to 
the principles and purposes of a demonstration. 
Any participant may find himself a spokesman, 
if not in a public situation such as a trial, then 
later at home in the community. Educated par- 
ticipants are agents for the growth of the move- 



ment. Participants who sim 
are sheep to be misled by ev< 
comes down the street. 
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Chapter 8: Jail 

In any demonstration likely to lead to 
violence and/or arrest, some precautions can 
be taken which will make life easier. Wear 
loose clothing in order not to be choked when 
dragged. Wear decent, tough clothing, but not 
your best. If you expect to be jailed, wear two 
seta of underclothes so that you can wear one 
set while washing the other. This is also help- 
ful padding if you are dragged about by police. 
An extra pair of socks also helps. Wear a 
sweater or trenchcoat- -cells get cold, and the 
coat will help cover your legs or serve as a 
pillow. Take a bunch of kleenex or toilet paper 
in case that commodity is not available right 
away. You will probably not be permitted to 
keep a razor anyhow, but a toothbrush, deodorant, 
soap, cigarettes, pencil stubs, notepaper, balN 
point pen refills (not as bulky as the pen itselO 
and small books are HKmftimi-^ pormittrd. ur 
can be successfully retained, especially durii^ 
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irrests involving a lot of pe^ 
forget to ask for a receipt ii 
you. 

Do not wear loafers oi 
which you may lose if you aj 
should not wear high heels, 
as sharpened pencils, pins, 
not be taken along. 

Make sure you have b« 
before the beginning of any c 
sure you have several dimes 
with you, and that someone i 
you may be going to jail. 

For those who wear e^ 
hard case to protect your gl, 
appears imminent. If you al 
glasses, carry adhesive tap 
vertically across your glass 
each ear, and one down youi 
the bridge of your glasses, ; 

Varieties of jails 

It is hard to generalizi 
are put--city and county jail 
garages are used. The cour 
grades of accommodations: ( 
security), unlocked cells op( 
area or cell block {medim &< 
(maximum security), and ce 
generally without windows, ( 
Wherever you are put you w: 
dull routine, starting early : 
early in the evening. In spil 
is a good deal of tension whe 
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in, and this tension can be the greatest haxd<bip 
of a jail period • 



Inmates 

The inmates already there for other 
offenses are often curious about you and can 
be your allies in conflicts with prison officials. 
In one county prison the other inmates, white 
and Negro, conducted a sit-down strike to back 
up the demands of the demonstrators that their 
cell doors be unlocked during the day. 



"I remember one night at the jail, 
a voice called up from the cell block 
beneath us, where other Negro pri- 
soners were housed. 'Upstairs I' 
the anonymous prisoner shouted. We 
replied, 'Downstairs [• •Upstairs !' 
replied the voice, 'Sing your free- 
dom song. 'And the Freedom Riders 
sang. We sang old folk songs and 
gospel songs to which new words had 

Bide and it purpose. Then the down- 
stairs prisoners, whom the jailers 
had said were our enemies, sang 
for us. ** 

Tamoe Vsrrvtff niiritpH in Oii\7 anrl 
•- """~"' »—-" — -, -1 — / 

Candie Carawan, W e Shall Overconne i 
(Oak, 1963) 
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Keeping up morale 

tk^V^A AAV^b A&A«^< A7 ^'^^i^^k****^ mf^^-^* WA 

look forward to jail as a place 
catch up on their sleep. This 
use of jail, but in general oth« 
to be found to lick the great ei 
idleness. There are a numbe 
bolster morEle and use un the 
singing. Many freedom songs 
prison, and anyone can make 
the songs you know. Singing I 
solidarity and hope, and also 
tension. 

An extremely important 
is teaching: prisoners often d 
lectures, do role -playing, ant 
of nonviolence and direct acti< 
one knows something the othei 
can be a time for sharing and 
Bernard Shaw is supposed to 1 
rather go to jail than to schoo 
put any teachers or proiessor 
you to full use. 

You may be able to thinl 
contribute to prison life, such 
prison newspaper. Some SNC 
publicized in newspapers and 
when they had a project of pai 
cell. In addition to fightin 

providing short -term goals to 
projects can demonstrate the 
tive attitude which the freedoi 
building. 
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Guards 

It may be hard for you to think of some 
guards as people, but it may be hard for them 
to think of you that way, too. Keep in mind 
that they are there to do a job, and protests 
should be reserved for situations when guards 
are harsh, rather than when they are simply 
carrying out duties. 



Agitation inside the jail 

Many persons when tfc 
the attitude of Gandhi, whic; 
a Tim necessitv so much a 
vice for the cause. If Gandi 
even an unjust law, he willii 
punishment. This is why it 
disobedience rather than cr 



"Our matron, a formidable looking 
woman from Alabama, was at first 
very rough with the ritIs. She rarely 
spoke, and although we thought she 
was sympathetic to us as prisoners, 
we were sure she hated us as Free- 
dom Riders. But some of the girls, 
in the true nonviolent spirit, saw her 
as a human being and not as a sym- 
bol of authority and oppression. 
Little by little they began to speak 

kU tlbX. *»■■. ^^^ If *- " — — J-.-- Q 

morning' or 'thank you, • and then we 
began to joke with her and have 
longer and longer conversations. 
Before 1 left Parchman she was 
singing for us on our make-believe 
radio programs and was often heard 
humming our freedom songs." 

Marilyn Eisenberg, in We Shall 
Overcome 



However. Gandhi felt 
dignity was being trampled t 
as a prisoner being violated 
prison became a duty. In Ir 
times refused to cooperate ^ 
means of correcting wrongs 

One of the common wa 
actionists demonstrate insid 
noise -making. Spoons are 
there is yelling, and shoes a 
walls untU the authorities m 
While noise -making is some 
is not well -suited to maintai 
discipline and can get out of 
a riot with windows being sn 
and guards getting hurt. 



Another method of der 
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moving from one place to an 
tant precaution here is that ) 
your body as much as possib 
be damaged and torn when yc 
dragged if your muscles are 
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A third method is that of the hunger strike. 

Generally prisoners engagltig in a hunger strike 
drink water; not tu do so is fatal in 10 to 15 days 
unless there is intraveneous injection or force- 
feeding. Some fasts taking only water have lasted 
two months or more. Fasting in jail can be a 
powerful means of protesting prison evils such 
as segregation. Officials do not like to have 

deaths occur in their institutions. 

* ♦ * 

Suggested Rules for Prison (Based or 
"Handbook for Freedom Army Recruits, " 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference): 

1. A Freedom Army recruit should be a model 
prisoner. 

2. Accept jail discipline and its hardships. It's 
supposed to be rough. It's not supposed to be 

a picnic. 

3. Always act and speak with honesty. 

4. Cooperate with prison officials and don't 
break prison rules unless they are against 
dignity and self-respect or our principles. 

5. You may protest and refuse food served 
insultingly or uncleanly. 

6. Do all jobs to the best of your ability. 

7. Do not hesitate to ask for essential spiritual 
and physical needs, but do not be irritated if 
you do not get them. 

8. Don't take part in improper joking with 
prison officials. 

9. Don't bother trustees and guards with un- 
necessary errands and asking special privileges 
and favors. 

10. Make no distinction between demonstrators 
and ordinary prisoners. 



11. Ask no favors and claim n< 
ordinary prisoners do not get a 
not need except for maintaining 

12. Remember that guards 
try to treat them as such. ] 
fellow prisoners and do not 

13. Do nothing to demoraliz 
Take responsibility for keep 
spirits. Do not take part in 
that might hurt feelings or s 
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Chapter 9: 



Nonviolence and Armed Defense 




In recent years a sense of desperation has 
grown in the Negro community. This despera- 
tion is rooted in the failure of the civil rights 
movement to achieve, and of the white power 
structure to surrender, enough to satisfy. This 
has resulted in a significant growth of organiza- 
tions such as, on the one extreme, the Muslims 
(Black Separatism), and on the other extreme 
more traditional integrationist groupings which are 
non-aifiliated, tend to be emotional in their tone, 
and seem reluctant or unable to discuss, advocate, 
'or train followers in nonviolence. The result 
has been an increase in attacks on the concepts and 
tactics of nonviolence, and an increasing interest 
in the tactics of armed defense. 

Healthy debate between these two important 
tendencies in direct action (nonviolence versus 
armed defense) has been rare. Respected leaders 
of nonviolent groups have been reluctant to pub- 
licize the opposition, and the advocates of armed 
defense generally do not care about white public 



opinion, hence have limited 
work to Negro circles. Bui 
essential if we are to under 
cies. and if we are to have 
tive on civil rights in the nt 

Advocates of various 
Nationalism and armed defc 
but are not synonymous) cr: 
on these general grounds: 

Argument 1 : Nonviol* 
out for the safety and life oi 
ers of nonviolent movement 
8pilling"our" blood, rather 
This is nonsense. Why sbo 
made to suffer? Who are tl 
willing to sacrifice their fol 
madmen? It is important t< 
and the lives of our familiei 
do this because it does noth 
on the part of mobs, police 
In order to avoid many kind 
against innocent Negroes, z 
violent reprisals against cr 
it is necessary to make sur 
understand that the price of 
In many instances, notably 
'deterrence theory" has paii 
that Negroes are armed anc 
deters aggression. 

Rebuttal: 

In any direct action cj 
opponents are determined. 
sxiffer. This is the eacperie 
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the strategy is violent or nonviolent. The coat 

of social change is often high and the briuit of 

it is always taken by those who have most to gain. 

The real question is not. "How can the 
suffering be avoided?" The question is, "How 
can it be minimized ? " In case after case the 
violent strategy has brought more suffering 
on the heads of the innocents than the nonviolent 
strategy. This is even true on a national level 
-- compare the freedom struggles of India and 
^ Kenya, against the same British power. The 
nonviolent Indians lost fewer lives and had fewer 
injured than the Mao Mao movement of Kenya, 
despite the fact that the Indian movement was 
larger and lasted longer. 



Violence does not deter violence in the 
long run and often not even in the short run. 
Again and again in the civil rights struggle police 
have been itching to shoot into dennonstrations 
but have not because they could not find the 
excuse of "self-defense" or "rioting." Sometimes 
in nonviolent struggles the rulers have sent spies 
into the movement to start violence so they would 
have an excuse to mow the campaigners down. 
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The argument for violence in self-d efense 
assumes that the opponents are nnore iifraid of 
violence than of nonviolence. This may be true 
of individual policemen, but it is not true of 
their bosses. Violence is what police and armies 
know how to deal with - they are experienced 
in this. What baffles them is the use of disciplined 
nonviolence — they actually do not know what 
to do with it. Imagine 1000 Negroes in Birming- 
ham setting up barricades and shooting it out 



after extreme provocation -- this 
and the government has won bigg( 
1000 Negroes, however, have den 
Birmingham for several months ^ 
down. Nonviolence is simply har 
and if your job is to preserve the 
you will be more afraid of it. 

In Hungary in 1956 the revo 
nonviolent tactics, and as long as 
real gains were made. When Hui 
joined the movement and it becan 
ever, the Russians knew what to 
volution was brutally crushed. TA 
Hungarians who felt "protected" < 
stage. 

In short, then, nonviolent a 
brutality better than violence doe 
you are looking for a 100% guarar 
of action, then you do not belong 
struggle for social change. Fre 

Argument 2: Nonviolence < 



tential militancy of the Negro cor 
giving a theory of struggle which 
Nonviolence nnay be "ni ce , " am 
approval of parts of the white poi 
but it can never mount the kind oJ 
power structure that will be nece 
The ^moment that kind of attack i 
reprisals will be fierce, and the 
u.sed to defending themselves, wi 
disillusioned, apathetic, or w^ll be kj 
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Rebuttal : 

The answer to this lies in the history of the 
last ten years. It was nonviolent leadership which 
taught Montgomery Negroes in 1966 that they must 
struggle for their freedom, that no one could give 
it to them. The significant militant movements in 
terms of mass support and gains have been nonvio- 
lent. It is strange reasoning which sees the thou- 
sands of Negroes now involved in the civil rights 
struggle who were not involved before as an 
"^ example of "drained militancy. " 

r 

Argument 3 : Nonviolence does not make 
sense in this country, and particularly in the 
Negro community. This nation is based on a 
tradition of armed struggle against oppression: 
Lexington, and Concord, the Slave Uprisings, 
the *aiid on Harper's Ferry, were all in the 
American tradition. Nonviolence is foreign to 
this nation's ways of doing things. Furthermore, 
the heart of the Negro community itself (especially 
the urban slum ghetto) is used to violence. Negroes 
have for centuries been the victims of violence, 
and this has become a part of their way of life. 
^ Nonviolence is a tactic of the white middle -class 
intellectual, not of the Negro working-class. 
Ultimately, it violates the "survival common 
sense" of the Negro urban masses. 

Rebuttal: 

If this statement were true it would not 
be very important, for any way of life must have 
new elements introduced constantly in order to 
remain vigorous and alive. But in fact, it is not 
true. 
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The roots of nonviolei 
go back to Puritan Massach 
Pennsylvania. The nonviol 
boycott was used during the 
and be fore. The history of 
in this country is full of the 
sometime 8 alongside violen 

Our way of life includ 
which go better with nonviol 
lence. We believe in respec 
hviman personality, we beli< 
Rule, we believe in brother 
ethic, certainly a part of th 
(and that of the Negro worki 
us to overcome evil with g< 
elements make nonviolence 
life" so well that more and 
adopting it as an ethic for tl 

Argument 4 : Racism 
product of diseased minds, 
racism cannot be dealt with 
thought- processes and proc 
to "convert" the racist) of n 
far less important te "conv< 
than it is to remove his oppi 
and eliminate his threat to ( 
This can be done by restrai 
for 'torhile armed defense ma 
is stUl rational enough to ui 
on his part will result in ini 
ment. Would the church in 
been bombed if it had been i 
prominent racists would sul 
as punishment for anything > 
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Rebuttal ; 

Nonviolent action does not work primarily on 
the rational level. If discussion and reasoning 
were enough to convert segregationists, nonviolent 
action would not be necessary. It is because the 
power of logic is not enough that nonviolent action 
was devised^ for nonviolence brings three more 
kinds of power: economic power, political power, 
psychological power. 

Economic power - This has already been discussed 
under strategy and tactics. Using arms in self- 
defense adds nothing to this power. 

Political power - This involves making it 
difficult for the politicians to rule without making 
concessions. Mass demonstrations are powerful 
on this level : they make it appear that the politi- 
cians are not in control. This is why demonstra- 
tions are often attacked even though they do not 
seem to be threatening anything. 

Using arms in self-defense does not add 
anything to this power, since it only relieves 
' the authorities of some of their difficulties in 
repressing the demonstrations. 

Psychological power - There are racists who 
have been converted, and many nnoderates who 
have nnoved closer to the civil rights struggle 
as a result of this power. Using violence 
would detract seriously fronn this power. Would 
the Christian Church be involved as nnuch as it is 
in the struggle for change if the movement had 
been violent? 



A final point on the quei 
and diseased minda: psychial 
mental hospitala now use nan' 
violence with the mentally ill 
it heals better. For fmrther ( 
this psychological power worl 
l^key, NVA: How It Works ( 
WaUingford. Pa.) 

Argument 5 : Finally, v 
to shove, the power structure 
in defending its privileges, f 
very well when there is not tt, 
a cup of coffee, a lew votes b 
duxn and tweedle-dee, a handi 
it comes to votes in areas wh 
large proportions of the popuJ 
their nature as workers and j 
create a social revolution by 
it comes to real n umbers of J 
when the Negro movement bej 
real citadels o£ the power eli' 
will be shown, and we will be 
all the protestations of Christ 
arms will save us. 



Rebuttal: 

In this argument means 
170, OOa 000 whites wlU give u 
is for 20, 000, 000 Negroes to 
arms, then there is no hope. 
with . ZZ rifles and dynamite i 
defeat tknks, planes and over 
Trying this gnerilla-typ« terr 
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bring only terror, hardship, and death, and most 
of that to Negroes. 

Fortunately we have seen this argument be- 
fore and know something of its validity. Workers 
in this country were once told that only violent 
revolution will accomplish real gains, that the 
ruling class in America would not willingly give 
up enough to allow for a decent wage and decent 
working conditions. As we know, this was false, 
^ for the workers found a means of struggle which 
enabled them to apply pressure and still attract 
allies in church and government. The labor 
movement would be in better state today if it 
had been more principled in its devotion to 
brotherhood and nonviolence, but even so workers 
accomplished a lot of \rfiat believers in violence 
said was impossible. 

More important than the reasons for the 
impracticality of armed defense, though, is the 
way a man looks at himself. Does he want to 
bring into a moral revolution the use of immoral 
means? Does he want personally to fall into 
the trap of saying "That man is not my brother, 
— ' is not even a human being, is worthy of my 
contempt and my bullet"? The surest way of 
encouraging evil to spread is to let it engulf 
your own heart. 



Appendix A: Bibliograpt 



The Negro in America 
centuries of oppression. H< 
his manhood, and he has als 
history. It is important, in 
self-worth of an individual, 
sense of who he is, and of h 
ignorance of Negro history ( 
college level contributes to i 
views of Negroes by whites, 
Negro's self-esteem. As th 
Melville J. Herskovits point 
The Myth of the Negro Past 
American Negro, in discove 
past , has added assurance i 
future. " Workers therefore 
to become familiar with Neg 
transmit what they learn to I 
The purpose of this appendix 
good sources on this neglect 

The history of Negro p 
West African slave ship, W 
civil war South period, see ] 
above) and Herbert Aptheker 
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Revolts to the United State« . 1526-1860 (Inter- 
national Publisher! , 1939). On the Reconstruc- 
tion Period and the era of the agrarian discontent 
(roughly, to 1896) a handy and well-written work 
ie C. Vann Woodward's The Strange Career of 
Jixn Crow (Oxford U. Press, 1955), or see his 
longer, more scholarly Origins o f the New South 
(L.S.U. Press, 1951). Following the collapse of 
Populism disillusionment and apathy character- 
ised Negro political and social life. The non- 
political nature of the period was symbolized ^ 

by the philosophy of Booker T. Washington. 
Rayford W. Logan analyses this epoch in The 
Negro in American Life and Thought: The Nadir, 
1877- 1901. (Dial Press, 1954). This era was quickly 
followed by the Niagara Movement and the found- 
ing of the N. A. A. C. P. , by W.E.B. Dubois and 
others --see his Dusk o f Dawn (Harcourt, Brace 
1940) or the biography by Francis L. Broderick, 
W. E. B. Dy-Bois : Negro Leader in a Tizne of Crisis 
(Stanford U. Press, 1959). 

The turn of the century marked the begin- 
nings of large-scale miigration of Southern Negroes 
into Northern cities. Good background material 
is to be foxind in the superb volume by W. J. Cash, 
The Mind of the South (Knopf, 1941). The develop- 
ment of the urban political machine is discussed in 
Drake and Cayton's Black Metropolis (Harcourt, Braci 
Brace, 1945) and in Harold F. Gosnell's Negro 
Politicians (U. of Chicago Press. 1935)-- both 
are about Chicago. A different view which casts an 
interesting light on Rep. Adam Clayton Powell's 
career is his Marching Blacks (Dial Press, 1945). 
A superb analysis of the Negro's potential politi- 
cal power, as well as much essential information 
about Southern politics in general, is Y. O. Keys 
Southern Politics in State and Nation ( Knopf, 1950). 
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With urbanization came 
A. PhUip Randolph's early ye 
in Braiisiord Srazeal's The B 
ing Car Porters (Harper, 194( 
survey is Herbert R. Northru; 
and the Negro (Harper, 1944), 

The disappointments of 
in a backlash of Negro separa' 
movement, possibly the large 
in this country to date. Edwa 
Moses (U. of Wisconsin, 196 
and of course the more up-to- 
movement is covered by C. E 






E. U. Essien-Udom's^lackJ' 
I962). The Communist Party, 
separate state for Negroes, a 
Party policy can be traced in 
The Negro and the Communisi 
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The Negro's cultural co 
country should not be neglect 
cal survey. Of particular int* 
of Alain Locke, 'a short surve 
The Nesro in American Cultu] 
the interesting memoir by Re 
A-Coming (Houghton- Mifflin, 
what more specialized The Nt 
(Yale U, Press, 1958) by Rob< 
to an understanding of Negro 
the works of Richard Wright, 
Son, Ralph Ellison's Invisible 
and novels of James Baldwin, 
It O n The Mountain . Also see 
important The Other America 
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The recent period of protest probably began 
in 1941 with the March On Washington Movement, 
carefully described by Herbert Garfinkel in When 
Negroes March (Free Press, 1959). The Bible of 
the movement remains Martin Luther King's de- 
scripvtion of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, Stride 
Toward Freedom (Harper, 1958). Two other re- 
cent surveys of the current protest are Dan Wake- 
field's Revolt^ i2i_theSouth^ {Evergreen, 1960) which 
covers the early sit-in period and its background, 
and Louis Lomax' The Negro Revolt (Harper, 1962), 
/ which is more up-to-date. An alternative course of 
action (armed defense) is suggested in Robert P. 
Williams' Negroes With Guns (Marzani and Mun- 
sell, 1962). 

For those interested in a closer look at 
problems of community structure, Floyd Hunter's 
Community , Power and Structure (Anchor, 1953) re- 
mains standard. Negro community life is examined 
in Drake and Cayton (cited above); John DoUard's 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (Anchor, 1949) 
is also still good. On the psychological level 
Gordon W. Allport's The Nature of Prejudice 
(Anchor, 1958) still leads the field, and for power- 
, ful insights into Negro psychology Abram Kardiner 
and Lionel Ovesiy's The Mark ot Oppression 
(Meridian, 1962) is tops. Negro family life is 
discussed in the standard Negro Family in the U.S. 
(Dryden, 1948) by the Negro scholar E. Franklin 
Fr.T/ieT. and also in his well-known Black Bour- 
?;eoisie (Collier, 1962). A good general text on 
.■.w:^ro fiistory is John Hope Franklin's From 
Slavery to Fre «^ dom ( Knopf, 1957). Arnold Hose's 
condensation oi Gunnar Myrdal'g The American 
Dilemma (still the top work in the field), entitled 



The Negro in America (Beacon, 1* 
bandy reference work. 

Not much has yet been writi 
but Mulford Sibley's anthology Th 
(Anchor, 1963) is valuable, as is '. 
King (cited above). Leo Kuper's 
ance in South Africa (Yale, 1957) 
and Rrchar* B. Gyegg'g The P&w< 
(Fellowship. 1959 ed) is the best j 
sion of the Concept and its ramific 

Hadley Cantril's The Psych» 
Movements (Wiley, 1941) has very 
in it on mob behavior, and KiJIian 
Racial Crisis i n America (Prentic 
has a solid section on bi-racial cc 
other current matters. Negotiatic 
in Dean and Rosen's A Manual of 1 
tions (U. of Chicago Press, I955)i 
speaking, Guy and Candie Ca rawa : 
Overcome! (Oak» 1963) is the con 
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Appendix B: Sonne Important Legal Documents 
Involving Civil Rights 



I. The Bill of Rights (first ten amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution). 

Article I: Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an eatablishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
governn^ent for a redress of grievances. 

Article 2: A well-regulated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Article 3: No soldier shall, in tinne of peace be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. 

Article 4: The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the person or things to be seized. 

Article 5: No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger; nor shall any person be 
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subject for the same offens 
jeopardy of life or limb; nc 
in any criminal case to be 
himself, nor be deprived o 
property, without due proc 
private property be taken f 
just compensation. 

Article 6: In all criminal ] 
shall enjoy the right to a s] 
by an impartial jury of the 
in the crime shall have hee 
trict shall have previously 
and to be informed of the n 
at (.usdtiun; to be cunfronte 
against him; to have compv 
taining witnesses in his fa\ 
assistance of counsel for h 



Article 8: Excessive bail i 
nor excessive fines impose 
unusual punishment inflicte 
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2. The Poft-Civil War Amendments: 

Article 13: (Section 1) --Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shalj. have ueen «ui.y con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

(Section^) --Congress shall have the 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Article 14: (Section 1) -- All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce .my law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall .my Stale deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction ihe equal protection of the laws. 

(Section Z) --Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each state, excluding Indians 
not taxed. Bui when the right tn vote -it -iny election 
for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male {Article 19 
now includes female- -authors) inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the 



the propoztion which, the rausA 
cztisens «hall bear t» the- mim 
female) citizens twenty-one y< 

State. 



(Section 5) --The 
have power to enforce, by app 
the provisions of this article. 

A rticle 15 : (Section I) - -The i 
of the United States to vote sh 
abridged by the United States 
account of race , color, or pr 
servitude. 

(Section 2) *-The 
have power to enforce this art 
legislation 
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3 U.S. Criminal and Civil Code Sections: 
(Caution: do not attempt to interpret the wordings 
without the aad of an attorney. For further assis- 
tance, see Vol. 5. "Justice, " of the I960 U.S. 
CivU Rights Commission Report.) (AH Sections 
only in part) 

U. S. Criminal C*>df Section d4l : "If two or more 
persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or 
-^ enjoyment of any right or privilege secured to 
-''' him by the Constitution or laws of the United 

States, or because of his having so exercised the 
same; 

•If two or more persons go in disguise on the 
highway, or on the premises oi cinv.tner, with 
intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise or 
enjoyment of any right or privilege so secured- - 

"They shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both." 

Section 242 : "Whoever, under color of any law, 
statute^, -rdinance, regulation, or custom, will- 
^ lulJy suojects, or causes to be subjected, any 
inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured or protected by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States. . . shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. " 

Section 243 : "No citizen possessing all other 
qualifications which are or may be prescribed 
by law shall be disqualified for service as grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United States, or 
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of any State on account of i 
condition of servitude; and 
officer or other person che 
the selection or summonin] 
fails to summon any citize) 
be fined not more than $5, ( 

Federal Civil Statute Secti< 
who, under color of any sU 
lation, custom, or usage, 
subjects, or causes to be s 
of the United States or othe 
jurisdiction thereof to the c 
privileges, or immunities i 
tion and lainr, rharll be liable 
an action at law, suit in eqi 
proceeding for redress." 

Section 19^5 (3) : "If two O] 
State or Territory conspire 
depriving, either directly c 
or class of persons of the e 
laws, &r of equal privilege! 
the laws, or for the purpos 
ing the constituted authoriti 
Territory from giving or s( 
within such State or Territt 
of the law. . . 

". . . if one or more persor 
or cause to be done, any ac 
the object of such conspirac 
injured in his person or pro 
of having and exercising an] 
of a citizen of the United Sti 
injured or deprived may hai 
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recovery of damages , occasioned by such injury 
or deprivation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators." 

SectJQp J986 : "Every person is^o, having knowledge 
that any of the wrongs conspired to be done, and 
mentioned in section 1985 of this title, are about 
to be committed, and having power to prevent or 
aid in preventing the commission of the same, 
neglects or refuses so to do, if such wrongful act 
' be committed, shall be liable to the party injured 
. . .for all damages caused by such a wrongful act. . . ' 
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Appendix ''C" to 'Ofenual for Direct Action »" by Oppenhelaer and Lakey 
(Security Hotes for Deep South Work* adapted from COFO suggestions) 

L RAVEL (a) When t>ersond leave their project they must call the home project person-to- 
person on arrival at their destination dn person . If they are reported missing, 
personnel will notify central hq. A system of daily reports will note all changes in 
;}ersonnelf transfers » etc. Phones should be used only iidien there is no time to use mail. 
Jare should be taken to avoid using full names of persons over the phone. Checklists to 
{eep track of all personnel at an times should be maintained . 

(b) Doors of cars should be locked at all times./ At night, windows shoriLd be 
rolled up as much as possible. Gas tanks should have locks and be kept locked. Hoods 
should also be locked, 

(c) No one should go anywhere alone, especially not in an automobile, or at night. 
Travel at night should be avoided unless absolutely necessajy. 

(d) Remove all objects from vour car which could be construed as weapons: hanmers, 
files, iz^n rules, etc* No liauor bottles, beer cans, etc. should be inside your car. 

Do not travel with names and addresses of local contacts. 

(e) Know aU roads in and out of town. Study the county map. Know locations of 
safe homes and contacts in the cousty* 

(f) When getting out of a car at night, turn car*s inside lights off first. 

(g) Note any cars which circle offices of Freedom Houses. Take license numbers of 

lU suspicious cars, Note^make, model and year. Cars without license plates should be 
reporteQ at once to project off ice* 

DOMICILE (a) If it cap, be ^voided, trv not Jbo^le.ep ne^r open windows. Sleep at the back 
of houses, that is, the part farthest from the road or street, 

(b) Do not stand in doorways at dight with ll^ts on behind you. Draw shades if 
jTou sit in lighted rooms. Do not congregate in front of the house. Make sure doors to 
louses have locks and are kept lodced. 

(c) Keep records of all suspicious events, e.g. cars circling around the house or 
office. If an incident occurs, or seems about to occur, caU the project, and also notify 
local BPI and police, 

(d) Ifader some circumstances it may be advisable for new personnel to make themselves 
known to local police. Introduce themselves, and tell them their reason for being in the 
area , 

(e) A telephone should be Installed. If a private phone is used, put a lock on it; 
otherwise, install a pay phone. 
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PERSOHU. (a) Cftriy identification at all times. Men should cany draft cards. 

(b) All drivers shoxOd have in their possession drivers licenses, 
registration papers, and bills of sale. The information should also be on 
record with the project director. If you are carrying supplies, it is wejl 

to have a letter authorizing the supplies fyom a particular. individual ,-4n order 
to avoid charges of capTyijig^st^ieri goods, 

(c) Mississippi is a "dry" state, but though liquor is ostensibly 
outlawed, it is available readily. You must not drink in offices or Fl^edoo 
Houses. This is especially ingjortant for persons under 21. 

(d) Avoid biaarr© or provocative clothing, and beards. Be neat. 

(e) Make sure that medicines prescribed for you ty a physician are- 
clearly marked with your name and the doctor's name, etc.^ ■ . 

POLICE Under no ciMumstances should you give the address of the local 
person with vftiom you are living, hii or her name, or the names 

of ary local persons who are associated with you. When police ask where you 
live, give your local project or Freedom House address, or if necessary your out- 
of-state home address, 

VISITORS Find out vho strangers are. If persons come into project offices to 

'■look around," try to find out irfxo they are and vrhat exactly they 
want to know. All offers of help should be cleared through the project director* 

RECORDS Any written record of ai^ importance should have at least four copies. 

Keep original and send copies to (in case of Mssissippi COPO project) 
Jackson, Greenwood, and Atlanta, Bear in mind that offices may be raided at any 
time. Keep a record of interference with phone lines, and of calls to the EBI, 
This information should go to hq. 



GENERft-L (a) People who do not adhere to disciplinary requirements will be asked 
to leave the project. ■ 

(b) Security is a matter of group, responsibility. Each individual 
Should take an Interest in every other individual "s safety, well- 
l^ing, and discipline. 

(c) At all times you should be aware of dangers to local inhabitants. 
. VJhite volunteers must be especially aware of this point* 
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MARTIN OPPENHEIMER ii Aisiitant Director 
of the Studies Program, American Friends 
Service Committee, and will be Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at Haverford College, '' 
during the 1964-65 school year. He wrote ^^ 

bis doctoral dissertation on the Sit-in Movei* ,t 
ment and has had practical experience in 4 

direct action training with Philadelphia COR5, 



I, ; 



GEORGE LAKEX is Executive Secretary of the ^ 
Friends Peace Committee, and is the author ' > 
of Nonviolent Action : How It Works (Pendlfj .^ ; 
Hill, 1963). He wrote his Master's thesis ^ 
in sociology at the University of Pennsylvania^ (. 

, on the subject of nonviolence. Arrested during >' 
the Chester civil rights demonstration in April, ^' 

.J^^'H* ^^ ^P**^* •*>?»* *^« »* Proadmeadpws prison. 
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' - -^ - A WORD FROM BAYARD RUSTIN 

Ai long last here is a much-needed practical training 



-' '- tiumual for nonviolent direct action. I am deeply 

'*'' ^ grateful ttiat these two young 80<;iologi8t-actlvistB 

;i, . have taken the time to produce Ihiis volume, par- 

1 ^ ; ' jdcularly in this year when nonviolence Is more and 

;<^i^^;'H'.MUsm under attack. The manual may not be perfect, 

'- ' ' ^Iwit it win probably be the pioneering endeavor in 









^■S^-yi1&^ field for some years to come. ^^ It should be 
"■ •':'' carefully studied hy every'activist in civil rights 

L-''j^->i: ■*^ .»nd related causea"..*-!.'., -w V-; r-C;i;;'i-:-^^.- - 

tfc.«'-^i'V i* --'■•">,••.-■■•■ ' --,<*.•■ .'■f!-.-*'rf. •';■*■ Ti'-. -"■-■■ ■ ■. -T - ■ 



♦ ! -r ' f 



The volume should uso be read l)y Everyone inter- 
;ri> :t <•■ ested in the real meaning ti the eiirrent civil ri^ts 
'^~,^'' '^''^'SEI^- '^^^ ^><^ can see unfolding within the oon- 
:-:;f! -i»f i^ftext of training for action, 4fae relaUonshlp of democ- 
IfK "f^Cj-'racyand nonviolence to a truly liuznan perspective 



.^ >'for American society^: 
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■-- "■,■"■>.- • -'r-"^ tS y^^- /,*^*:; »-i- '-' V * : ,^^v ■ - -.^.(-^ .Bayard Rustin ■ 

ij M^;.--'-.-?,T ^ji-.,i;Viia,; .^.(^jl^^^iiF- qEj>-^,,'j.>..3_ .."„.>->,,-..,.,., . ^«rTj:»,ai •• - fcj 
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INj-KD states DlirAJlTMKNT OF m STlCi: 



Der.or^^'i^rat 3.0ns, liew York City, Aurust 6, 

190*^ ".•;v /k'-iijrican Frier.ds Service- Coir-r.irtee 
and G'Liiar TacifiEt Cr-oups 

Cn Aiisv""t '5j 19Sh, Special Agents of the Federal 
i>aroau of Invert in^.ticn ob;;erved pacificV c^n^onctraticni; 
h3ld at Times ^^I'lare ?xd V.'ashlngton Square, New York City, 
and a rollov-'ing "J'jeiDor.v-'.l Walk" frcm Washington ^Square -"** 
1.0 the United KL'.tlons Plasa, 43^<i Street and lat Avenue, 
}l2\: York City. 

The denionstrr.tlon at Times Square, New York City, 
\v-as an anti-v;s.r "vigil" In vhich 25 individuals participated 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:C0 p.m. They displayed placards reading 
"End V.'ar in Vietnam", "i:o More Klroshlnias "j and "A World 
Without v;3Lr". There were no incidents or disturbances 
at this demonstration. 

A leaflet \,1ilch had been passed out at the above 
demonstration revealed that the followtnc deconstratlon 
at Washington Square was sponsored by the following 
oreanisations: 

< 

American Friends Service Coranlttee 

2 West 20th Street,. New York City 

Th^TS^thol ic^V7orker 

ITT. Cixrys tie _StreetjlNew...york City. ^^' ^/ ' 

,..*e*rn:mlttee for..IIon-Vlolent Action 

325 'Larayette_ Street, New York City, a'/ ^A 

-*^ew York Council for Q Sane Nuclear Policy 
17 East ^5tft 'Street',"' New' Vork City /J^^'*"' 
• " ^ J 

This docximent contains neither 
reconunendations nor conclusions 
of tho PBI. It l3 the property 
of the FBI and is loaned to your 
agency; It and ito coTi%GT\^& ar© 
JPOPy-S ■DESTEO^'^!> not to' be distributed outside 

your agency. 
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1S;0'^, ^:" A"e:^ic.-n r:^i<^r--c. Service C-^-'-i'tee 
c'.nd C*,;!ilr riicli"„.-;t Groups 

^-•T'ev: Yc?-'r. J^cllcvj.-r.hlp of Beccnclllatlon 
5 ECCi-_.j;-M street J Kev: York City, / ■ y 

■reenv;i-."h Vll 1.2^3 Pe'-ce Center 
£i4 Wsnt ?.^iU'tli^Stfr:;et"/"i:-3v.' York City. -' > y ^ 

5 Eeel-nxin Strectj Hew Vork City / .- • / 

■^"T^r .Be sisters LG££-ue_- 

5 E^etemn Street ^ !7ev.' York City ■ •- ./ 

— --^/orien'c: Interns, tional League for Peace arnd Freedori 
37 ■VfeGhin^ton" Square, New York City^. /-. y ' ' '" 

'"15V "g& B t~^ 0"err~ S t r e e t , New York City /y '■■/. 

The folloi'iing derriOnstration, v:hich v.'as held at 
Th.on:pson Street anci Washington Square south, Nev; Y*^fI^_City, 
was attended by e.pproxix::a.tely 5OO indiviauals., and lasted. 
fron: 5:30 p.tr. to '6\hS p.m. There were no disturbances, ' 
or incidents at this cecaonstratlcn. Spei :er5 at this^^ 
demonstration were Br;:^rd, Ru5tin^I.F^.-C.tr,-;c^ jiorr.^ii^-;^. 01:^3, 
I'llyokp^.I^tsubara^ ana'^;*;t:p>.!ini^^^yr'w^'<^ '^^'^3 "the Chairworian. 

Tfce "Hevj York Herald Tribune " issue of 
August 14, 1963^ page 7> colunn 1, contains 
an article captioned "Thurr.ond Assails A 
Leader of rsj:*ch, " The article stated that, 
in ajiawer to char^ji- by Senator Strom 
Thurmond, Bayardi Rust in admitted joining />.'/> 
the Young Cqrrnun 1st League (YCL) in 193o. — - 
Rustin albo reportedly stated that he broke 

nrtrTnlot-i^Tir tj4+->t +-h» VPT. i r\ .Timp. 1 Qij-l - 

The YCL has been designated pursuant to 
Executive Order 10^50, 

- 2 - . 



To 'i<i-L.:.-., ai.-y' 'w uSw OCr: iiV'^i '•}" CiC^tMJ.'i'^aHI'iir 



:.".<■.■'', by ;.r.:oric~ir. l':;i.cr,:io Service- Cotrr-ivUec 
fi'.-.d CtJiOr Ficiflrt Gi^c-ups 

The "r.-:i;::,- Vcrlcer", an east coast Cc-rjr.'tLr.ist 
newspatGi- v;hlc:: c;ucpon-led public-itlon or. 
Jc^nuai-,'.' 13, 19:>S, in its issua ox" February 
&5j 190?.. PGSt^ 1, colurm 1, contained an 
articlr* vl'.lon iitrtea that Bayzrd r;u3tin> 
Ejcecutlvi S^:crcto.r^, War Re sisters Le?-cue, 
Vias or.O! of eirrht ncn-Corrr-'onlst observers 
at the Comonibt Party Katlonal Convention 
in 1957. 



Nonnan Thomas epoke concerning the United States 
policy In South Vietnam, He stated that the conflict In 
this country Is a civil war and ureed that "the United States 
withdraw from this area. He stated that there is no 
democracy In South Vietnam, and that since recent history has 
proven that Convnun ism usually follows .. m nations that have '. 
been in war, th- antl-Conrr.unists should be anxious to get 
the United States out of this conflict bo as to avoid a :■ 
tcajor war, ... ' "^ 
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I)?r.orir.tr-tlonn^ N'.->v.- York City, Auin:?t 6, 
l^C-'i, by An^rlcan Fx^iendE Service Corzirilvtec 
ahct Other Facirist Groups 

Enyard Kv.r/.:l:i clno urred th:it the U^i^ited St::.tcG 
remove its forces i-'iom South Victn:^:::, and rotated tl^at this 



Villi no lonrer tolcrcoe bein^ without dignity and bclns 
poor. He alco nade r9Sc-y-2nceB to brutality oT the iJew 
York City police jj\ the iJegro eitu-ation and that their 
ehov: of force in certain citviations could easily cause 
a riot. He stated that en the date of the bcr-blng of 
KiroEhlrna ho v:xt^ serving a pricon sentence of three years 
at Le ■■,',' is burg for refusii".,3 to participate in action such 
as this bombins. lie UTi'sed those In the crovd to refuse 
to participate in future actions such as the bonbirig of 
Hiroshima, 

Mlyoko Kiatsubara.^ who v.'ss badly bomed by the 
19ii5 bomb explosion at Hl:.Xj£.hlES., spoke in Japanese vrhlch 
vas Irnmediately tr£.nGlr,tcd. concernli'is som-:? of her ejrperlencer 
in relation to the explosion, "' 

IXiririS the demonr^tration a statement of Senr 1;oi* Y.B.yn£ 
Morse which hsd been vrit'cen for this denK^nstration v:cs 

Vietnam could not lon^j continue the civil >Tar unless tha v-rir 
were expanded c 

The croirf * a urged to send telegrams to Senator 
Morse thankir;£ hlin lor his opinions which he sent to thli? 
demons tret ion* and also teXe3ranis were vir^ed to be seni- to 
other congresaasen urGli-s the United States withdi^aw from 
Vietnam. 



Some of the signs observed at the above demonstrations 
had the following messages: 

*'Hlroahima Memorial 1964" - Student Peace Union 



Tofe''>?'"> r" 






^pL'-^j by /.r^.er3i-.'*,n rrlonda Service Corjriittce 
and ether Fcc/.fi;?t Groups 

"Xor5c "cr President 
RuGtlii ..or ViC2-Precicent " 

"iJo i:ore Hlrcr,hania-i:nd The Var In Vietnam" 

...^ "Our Fight is Mississippi Not Vietnam" 

"v;e ro llvt CH-.Ti Asia" 

"Defend Freedom Vith l^onviolent Beslstance" 

Arte;? the above demonstration, Tlie Student Peace 
Union in cooperation vriith the War Resisters League, . ,^^ 
Conmiittee Tor h!on-Violent Action, and The Catliollc ■ ^vt 
Worker had a "KsmoriaZ v;alic"> concern'ir^s which they urged - ■■•. 
others to attend, fron V/ashin^ton Square to the United 
Nations Plasa. The purpose was to help bring the message 
of HiroshiEa to more Nev; Yorkers, Approxirnately 100 
individur'.lc participated in this event. This group 
assembled at v;est ^th Street immediately at the end 
of the above demonstration snd after a fc- prayers and 
songs proceeded to the United it'ations Pit. -a where they 
arrived at .9:15 p.ra. At the United Nations Plaza 
they again "said a fev-' prayx^rs arjd sans some songs and 
adjourned at 9:30 r.ni. No Incidents or disturbances 
occurred '^t this walk. 
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AIXniCAK PRIEinJS SE!\VICE COrj'Il'rES 



i; 

iW 



the 

Araericc:n Prie^ids Service Co:nc:lttee - I.Uddle Atlcr.t^ic jics^on 
(AFSC-I-^AR), Philadelphia, Pa., has announced that a series of , 
Satur<iay Oplnlcn Fcruns beginning f-'turday, October 10, 1564, 
and described cs ."swlj-ising new prcs^^^-s for hl^h school students 
in ths Philadelr.'hia area," will be l.eld frooi 9 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. 
at the Friends Select School, 17th and Parknvay, Philadelphia, 
pa., at a cost of $1.50 each. 

The following prograr.G vera listed; 



■ October 10, 19 64 
Subject : 



Speakers 



Vietnani^ Case Study of U. S. Porelgn Policy 

NORI-IAN TK0I-1\£ - Six-times Presidential Candidate 
of the Socialist Party 

HAROUi-^I.'DoTROM - Lecturer, St, Joseph College; 
Research Assistant, Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania 

DAVlD^<Hi^OLD - Director, Center for International 
Studies, Ohio University; Returns froa month 
in Vietnafn October 6, 19^4, Reoigned frora . - 
■ U.S. I. A. in Vietnam protesting U. S. policies 



To <f>''Ti r 




/''' -/■ 



■■n re 



■^h,-^p 



iiispprvs^i^f 






aj-osbica:: frie::d3 service coc-iittee 



Kover.bci 21, 1064 



Subject: CoiTirr/jrilcn:. Principle and Practice 

Speakers: ARlvOLT-'iJuiJlSO;: - StcTf cr.e.-bvfr, Co:n---,ur.ist Party of 

Acerlca, New York Ksadquarters 
TK0:-'.4S-w00D^ JR. - Board of Directors, A:nerlcans 
for the Co'..':^ctitive lL^tG^i^rlEe Syotem; lecturer 
on the,.-<^ialienGe£: of Comiriiinlsm to I>eT<ocracy 
MC-HTUL-vl-TSniErSR - Assistant r-^i-escor of 

SocAolo^y^ Haverford Collese. Former Assistant 
plrector> AFSC Peace Studies Prosratn 

Jani;iary 30, 19.5.^ 

Subject: liiforiKrJv'l'on AnsLlyslG; propaganda. The Press and You 

Speakers: JAr-E-g^IGCflirS - Editor, ''•The Gazette and I>aily>" 

a "radical" paper out of York, Pa. 
Other speakers repres-onting vs^rlous viewpoints 

will be announcc-dl 

/>:"^ ■ 



Febru^rrr gO, 1965 f\(~p- .•<■ 



Subject; Latin America: Dinrirxcite on our Doorstep 

Speakers: EEREER^r--srSIN - Meriniin citi::on. Ha.3 worked with 

Xnte: ,tional L^bor Organisation in Geneve and 
the a: 3C in Ls-iiln AtntricJi and the United Nations 
Dr. AHTITJH -Pr^HITAfZ:?. - professor, Latin American 
V .\ History, Universit:^' of Pennsylvania. Former 
>'*^ head, Latin American Unit, Division of Political 
Studl'3, of State Dspartn-.ent 
Other speakers to be announced. 

March 13i 1965 

Subject: Nonvlolenco'iTi Today's World 

Speakers: DR. NCE?^.UROWW - political Affairs Officer, Depart- 
{ ' Eent of Politioal a- 1 Security Council Affairs, 
,)A^ United Naticiia. 

' Other speakers, related to civil rights taoveoient, 
will be .announced, 
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a Aill-page adv'ertistisr.v C3rv:.ons= -'.'r.at Is H?all:-' rlizz-snir.g 1'; Cuds", placed 
•by the ?£ir ?la^- fcr Ojba Cc-T.-titt?e (?F:C)t Thi?- ^i ■^I'^.ijer.t-v ai.no-anc-:: the 
foraatior, of the FPCC in Kfw licr*: Cit;,- ^ic Q?iiei.r^;' --r FFCC ir.tend-i to prcsml- 
gate "thft truth about revolutionarv Cuba" tc nsj-rs:^-^ tne cxsirrt-eo A--;;ericar. 
press t 

Tne A'ew Torif Tiffies" edition of Januaiy 11. 1961, reported that at a 

on Januar7 10, 1961, Dr» Charles A» Sajitcs-B^ch identified ^dm5elf and Robert 
Taber as orga.nizers of the FPCC. He also testified he ard Taber obtained finds 
XroQ the Cubaji Government *fhich vere applied toward the cost of the afcreaentioncd 

♦dvertiseraent. 

On May 16, 1963, a ©ource adxdsed that during the first two years of 
the FFCC's existence there was a struggle between Ccra\j^i?t Party (CP) and Socialist 
Workers Party {SvtP) elemenLs to exert their pow?r viwhir; the FPCC and thereby ' 

■4 v^ l*lii Aw^^« r"13r*P *>^n^ ■% Avr TtU^ « ^r\^\v<f*^ t%A'^^ri ^V,a* ■T-ii"'ir*fr 4-K« T^.fle+ rrMs>* +.V>*r*» Karl Vi^»n ' 

a s'accessful effort by FPCC leadership tc iLiniciize the role cf these and other 
crganiaations in the FPCC so that their influence as of llay.- 196^, vras negligible. 

The SIVP has been designated pursuant to Executive Order 1C450. 

Dn May 20, 1963 a second source advised that Vincent "Ted" Lee, FPCC 
National Office Director, was then f circulating FPCC policy and had indicated that 
he had no intention of permitting FPCC policy to be detersiirjed by any other orga- 



^\/^A W^ W >, 



resumption of diplomatic rel^+'^ons betv^een Cuba and the United States and should 
support the right cf Cubans to manage their revolution vithcut interference from 
other nations. Lee did not advocate supporting the Cuban revolution per se* 

The Hovembcr 23, 1963 edition of **The New Toi^c Times" reported that 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut had called FPCC "the chief public relations 
instrument of the Castro networic in the UrJ.ted States." It is to be noted that 
Senator Dodd was a member of the Senate Internal Security Subcomiiiittee which twice 



l£l 



yi III wmii^ 



Tne D<?c«r.-,b?r 27» 1963 edition of "The V.f.\.' Yorl: V:~rld Iclc^rs^ ar^d £jn" 
new-apiff^r str.t.?d thr.t the pro-Castro FFCC va3 seekins to go cut of busiTiCss ar,d 
that its prir^c .ictivit;: du'ri."fj, its lifetime had bten sr-onso-rhip of rrc-C?.stro 



strep; 



r?-.: 



Lies and r.^zz picV.ct lines, ^nd the direction oi 



cj::! £.;: 



,ive pxx;;v.-ri. 



ir.ill highlightir.g ille^^r^ travel-to-Cuba cairpaiens. Its ccrpantively brief spsji 
of life v-ss'&ttrib-jted'to no'^ting ejiti-Castro Ar;£ricsj-i public opirdcr.j \r,f 1?62 
Cor.gressicnal heari.-n^s vhich disclosed FFCC ri.i£j-.cirio by Castrc-'s United 'iiticns 
Delegatior;^ ai-.d ulti:::itely, the bid publicity which the FPCC received froa dis- 
closure of activities on its txhalf by suspected presidential aisassln hit H. 
Oswald. 



On April 13, 1964 a. third source advised thit there had not been zjxf 
FPCC activity in li^xiy itoaths and that the FPCC had besn dissolved. 




To leE- •— ■ ' 
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n; TL.ij^ zu'niA F:-.j.KrH^ ra'v.:^ socialist i^^a'z 



Oa October 26^ 1955> a ccrvfidtntltl efturce adrlaed that thf T«unj; 
Socialist Learjp (ISL) had recer.tlv fcmsd a brsjich of the K;-ti*nal TSL In Fhila- 
dclphlt, vriich brsjich he-Id ite first aootiJig in Fl-tilicielpl'.i-ii ct, Octebtr 7, 1956. 
On Jxixi* 25p 195S this tcurca adrlsed that the TSL still laaintalns a brir.cb in 
Philadtlphia, 

This et-urce en Octcbwr By 19^ advised that the Philad«lphit Branch of 
the TSL in S*pteaber, 19:^3» had di?binded and nercrd witL the Friiltdtlphia Brtnsh 
of ^he Toun^Fespits Socialift I^irie (T?SL). The IPSL le puhllclj kn»wi as the 
Touth AXfiliat* of tUe S<5<.ialist Party, S«cialict De=i»cratic Fedsratlcn. 




To k'-asu nyw a.-ac;o OCR OTd PDF Cfifii;;;£S!!s.*jA.>io -it: .1 ;.ii?sp?nefsC --^ ;r 



SCClf.LIST r;:.HrY - S0CL\LIST PE'-'.OCPJ'-TIC FHEErJ^TlON 

(SP-5D?) and its affiliated youth group. 

Young Fcoplr:'-j Socialist League (VPSL) 

The Independout Soclaliet LeacraG (I5L), fcr^^rly 
desigr^tsa by the Attorney General cf ths *^^nited St ?.t->:^ pursuant 
to Executivo Ordsr lO'JSO, ar.d the Your.s u^coiallSo .r.d.^ue \,xii^}, 
di£T-iolved a:id di.standtl in 1958* 

The Philadelphia Br£r.ch of the ISL and i-.^s Philadel- 
phia Branch of the YSL also disbanded in roceab^-..- 19po. 

Many peraena who forcierly had been members of the 
ISL and the YSL JoiTied the SP-SDF and 1',^ affiliated youth 
group, the YPSL. 

The SP-SDT? and the Y?SL hsixe not bsen d&sisnated by 
the Attorney General of ths United States and are not Smown to 
*be controlled or dominated by ar.y subversive organization. 

The ISL and YSL ar& -characterized separately. 
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"Tht Colunbit Oivl", weekly student ncvgpiper of Colvrr,ti?. Unlveraity, 

Kew Tcrk Citir, Eecer^bsr 12, 19^? issue, ri..-.f cnt, CDnt:.inedi tn i.r-ticle e-titlfd, 
"£tud*nl5 to Visit Cubi. Ihirins Holidtya." TMs irticle stated in ptrt tha.t the 
Ad Hoc Student Co-inu.t.teo for Trtvel to Oaba was forred October 14, 1962 by ft 
group of students froa Kew Yor;; City univfrsltiei, the Uraversit- of Kisco.-tin, 
Cberlin College t-nd the University of North Ctrolini., vt^o stcted lhi.t as etudsnts 
th«y vfo'ild like t chcLncc to aes and evalui.te the situation ic Cubt for tht-&elve3 
»nd hcd received tn offer of trir)!:j-,ort£ticn and t>>-o vueke atty In Cubt fra- the 
Federation of University Stud-nts in Htve-nf., ca £\iesta of the Fedorstion. The 
Co325itteB tccepted the offer sstd applied to the 'United Stttea State Deptrtcent 
for ptftrort vtlidttion vhich vta refused; however, ever fifty students pltnnod 
to defy the Sttte Dcpartaent b*n tnd go to Cub*.. 

A eource advised on Doceaber 6, 1962 thfct during Deceaber, 1962^ it vms 
let-med that the ,Ad Hoc Student Co^ziittee for trivel to Cuba hid rtctntly bs-cn 
fornied by th« Progrtseive Labor Group. 

, A «©cond source advised on September 13, 1963 thiit *, group of 59 indivi- 

duals v+io had assembled in Kew York City, departed N'ftK York City by cSr en Juiie'2^ 
1963 and traveled to Paris, France j Prague, Ciechoalov.-J-cin? tnd thtn to K-ivcXiij 
Cuba. Tnc group regained In Cuba until Aug-aat 24, 1963* at v' ich ticit; thay departed 
by air for Kew Xork City via Madrid, Spain. Tne group arrivt_ in Kcw Yoiic City en 
August 29, 1963. 

The Btna source advised that the leaders of the group vers nenbcrt of 
Progrescirt lAbor trid the trip was planned and organized by Progressive Lcbor 
mesiba re • . ^ 

•*Thff Columbia Ov,*l", Ktrch 11, 1964 issue, page one, carried an trticlc 
captioned, 'Vjicther Visit to C-jba Students Will Defy Studtnt Travel Bs^n This 
Sufloier." Tnis article seta forth in part that three mcsbera of the Student 
Cosssittee for Travel to Cuba apoke at an asacably sponsored by the Progrersive 
Labor Club of Columbia University. At this assembly VICKI CRTIZ, Student Cosaittea 
for Travel to Cuba cispus representative, stated that the Fod^ration of University 
Students in Havana had extended another invitation for 500 students to visit Cuba 
in 1964. Kiss 0HTI2 stated that the Student Coatnittea for Travel to Cuba tras, 
therefore, planning another trip to Cuba in July, 1964. ■ 
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A third ecurce c:?'>-ised on Fchra-ry 6, 1964 thtt he h^.d received 
inforaiticn thit the ni-*:?. oi tha Ad Hoe Siuderjt Ccirxittee for Travel to Cuba, was 
ch^r.i^ci to th-* J-err-insnt Student Cccnittee fcr Travel to Cuba, in February, 196;-. 



Aft?: 



i£ group arrived b-c>; in the- United States frcjs. O^bi, Ir, the letter part 



of Aug-Jst, 19^3 f tho rifijzs oT tho orcfe-niittiorv vra.3 clitngrd to th* Student CoiJiitte^ 
for Travel to Ciiba. 



A fcurth goiirce ad\-iseci on Octobsr 9, 1965 tbxt the Student Ccx-Tiittte 
for Travel to Oub-i vis utilising Post Office Etox 2173, Kcw I'oric 1, Kev York, as 
its ntailing address* 
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YOXTuQ SOCIA.LTST LE--iGllE (YSL) 

The I'^rch 1, 19^4, issue of the "Young 5ocis.list 
Challep.r,i.. " publichGd as pa^e three of "I^bor Acticn," an 
official publication of the Independent Socialist League (ISL), 
contained an article concerning the creation of thf. YSL, which 
pointed out that at a xinity conference occurring February 12-14, 
^97>^, at Labor Action Kiill, New York, New York, a merger 
occurred betwaen the Young People'? Socialist Leat-ue (YPSL) 
and the Socialist Youth L-sssus (SYL)', The new •-sanication 
Kas named the YSL, 



J* 



On April 9, 19!>6, another confidential Informant 
advised as follovs: 

The YSL ha.3 frequently worked In close syoipathetlc 
cooperation with the ISL toward Blrallar objectives, although 
each major issue given mutual conBidcrafclcn 13 decided upon by 
these organizations individually. The YSL serves as an apprentice; 
ship for the ISL, but ISL selection of tnscbers from YSL ranks 
is o-.ade on an individual and perecnal basis. In many instances 
YSL meaibera are also members of the ISL, 

The YSL and ISL utlllza the sam* printing house in 
K€iw York City and the YSL publication is prli^ited as an insert 
in "Labor Action," Freqtutntly, lectur*rB before the YSL are ISL 
merobera. 
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The Septerubsr 22, 195B> icEue of "Ycuns Socialist 
Clmllenge/' vhlch appeared as page five of "Labor Action," 
contained an und?.*..:! Dtateraent froiTi the Katlonril Actlcn 
Cor.ialttee of the YSL vhlch indicated tloat the YSL had been 
dlD&olved. The statcrient appeared under the caption "Join 
the Young peoples Soolallet Learrue." 

The YPSL IB publicly tno«m as the yout!. affiliate 
of the Socialist Party - Socialist Democratic Federation. 



ThlB document contains neither recoTJEendatlons 
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